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Speak not harshly to anyone : 
Those thus addressed will retort. 
Dhammapada, x. 5. 
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THE SOUL IN UPANISHADIC THOUGHT 
By 


MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA Pror. VIDHUSEKHAR BHATTACHARYA 


Accoroinc to the Upanishads, man’s first and chief 
concern is his own self or soul, the Gtman, because it 
pervades everything, the term being derived from Vat, ‘to 
go, to pervade’. Some think however, that the atman is 
so called because it receives sound and other sense-objects, 
being derived from ay da, ‘to take’, or from Vv ad ‘to eat, to 
enjoy’. 

If touching every part of one’s body, one after another, 
from the tip of the hairs on the head to the tip of the toes, 
one is asked “Who are you ?”’, the answer will be the 
same, “It is I”. From this it is evident that what we 
regard as the “I” pervades the entire body. 
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We shall see later that this individual self is conceived 
in Upanishadic thought as being identical with the 
universal soul. This Self is everything and therefore, also 
because it permeates everything, it is the atman, the soul. 
And for the same reason again, another name for it is 
Brahman, the Largest, from Vdrh, ‘to be large’. This will 
be explained more clearly as we proceed. 

The knowledge of the Self and the knowledge of 
Brahman are the subject-matter of the Upanishads. Let 
us see what is meant by knowledge of the Self and why it 
is considered to be worthy of thought. One of the 
Upanishads (Brhadar., ii. 4 ; iv. 5) narrates a story on this 
matter thus : 

The sage Yajnavalkya had two wives, Maitreyi and 
Katyayani by name. The former was of a philosophical 
bent of mind while the latter had a disposition “as is usual 
with women”. Resolved on renouncing the world and 
home in quest of spiritual progress, Yajnavalkya called 
Maitreyi one day and said to her, “O Maitreyi, I want to 
renounce the home. Come, let me make a settlement (of 
my property) between you and Katyayani”. 

Maitreyi said, “Sir, if all this earth were full of riches, 
shall I be able to obtain immortality thereby ? Shall I 
be able to overcome death ?” 

Yajnavalkya said, “No, Maitreyi. Your life will be 
the same as of those who have possessions. There is no 
hope of becoming immortal by means of riches”. 

Maitreyi said, “What shall I do with that, by which 
I shall not obtain immortality ? Please tell me what you 
know about it”. 

Exceedingly delighted with this answer, Yajnavalkya 
said, “You are dear unto me. You have spoken pleasingly 
to me. Well, Maitreyi, come, sit down here. I shall 
explain to you, and O Maitreyi, you will ponder over it”. 
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Then YAajnavalkya began to say—‘“My dear, the 
husband is not dear because he is desired ; the husband is 
dear because the self (one’s own self) is desired. My dear, 
the wife is not dear because she is desired ; the wife is dear 
because the self is desired. My dear, the son is not dear 
because he is desired ; the son is dear because the self is 
desired. My dear, riches are not dear because riches are 
desired ; they are dear because the self is desired”. 

The only reason why her child is so dear unto the 
mother, is that she sees herself (her own self) in the child. 
To the mother, there is no separateness between herself 
and the child. That is why the child’s joys and sorrows 
become the mother’s joys and sorrows. The anxieties she 
suffers from during her own child's illness, she does not 
suffer from during the illness of another's child and the 
reason for it is that the mother does not see herself in 
other’s children as she does in her own. When a mother 
seeks the happiness of her child, she seeks in fact, the 
happiness of her own self. Because one’s own self is dear, 
one’s child, being related to it, also becomes dear. That 
there is nothing dearer than one’s own self, is within 
everyone’s experience. That is why in another place in 
the Upanishads, (Brhad. I. iv. 8) it has been said, “This 
the innermost self, is dearer than a son, dearer than riches, 
dearer than all this that exists. He who looks upon any- 
thing other than his self as dear, loses what is dear’. 

At the end of the story above, the sage Yajnavalkya 
said to the philosophically minded Maitreyi, ““My dear, it 
is the self that should be seen, it is the self that should be 
heard of, thought about and meditated on. O Maitreyi, 
all this (that exists) is known by seeing, by hearing of, by 
thinking on and by the knowledge of the self” (Brhad., IJ. 
iv. 5). Here Yajnavalkya says that by seeing the self, all 
is seen and all can be known. This is possible only because 
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all this that exists, is the Self (Chand. vii. 25.2), there is 
nothing but self and therefore by the knowledge of the self, 
all is known. About this, the Chandogya Upanishad has 
this story. At one time, Narada mastered all the scriptures 
and all the sciences current in that age but he felt no 
contentment. So he approached the teacher Sanatkumara 
and prayed for further studies. Sanatkumara told him, 
“Tell me all that you know of and then I shall tell you 
what there is more than that”. Enumerating all that he 
knew, Narada said, “Sir, I have studied the Vedas, Rk, 
Sama, Yajus and Atharvan, history and ancient lore, and 
all the rest of it, but Sir, having studied all this I have 
become versed merely in the sciences ; I have known only 
the sciences but not the self, not the soul. But I have 
heard from persons such as you that he who knows the 
soul, crosses beyond grief. But Sir, I am afflicted with 
grief ; will you please lead me to the other shore of 
grief”. 

-Sanatkumara then began to point to many things, one 
after the other, from the good to the better, from the 
better to the yet better until he informed Narada at the 
end that it is bliss that one should wish to know. But 
what is happiness ? asked Narada. Sanatkumara replied, 
“That which is the Immense (bhima) is bliss. There is no 
happiness in the lesser”. 

“Sir, I wish to know the Immense”. 

Sanatkumara, showing the difference between the 
Immense and the lesser said, “That is the Immense where 
one sees nothing else, hears nothing else, knows nothing 
else. And where one sees something else, hears something 
else, knows something else, that is the lesser. That which 
is the Immense is immortal and that which is the lesser is 
mortal” (Chan. vii. 23.1). 

“What, Sir, does it rest on ?” 
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‘On one’s own grandeur. Or, perhaps, not even on 
one’s own grandeur. Cows and horses, elephants and 


gold, slaves and wives, fields and houses, these people 


regard as grandeur. But I do not say that one rests 
on the other. (What I do say is this that) He is below, 
He is above; He is behind, He is ahead ; He is on the 
right, He is on the left. He is all this’. By putting it in 
the first person, the same is expressed in “It is I who am 
below, it is I who am above ; it is I who am behind, it is I 
who am ahead ; it is I who am on the right, it is I who am 
on the left; it is I who am all this” (Chand. vii. 25.1). 
Again, with reference to the Brahman, it is said “This is 
but the immortal Brahman; Brahman is in the front, 
Brahman is at the back; on the south and on the north, 
above and below, it is but Brahman that pervades. This 
vast universe is but Brahman”. 

_ Everyone feels that it is in this, his self, that he exists, 
in which again there is much that is bad which he does 
not desire ¢.g. old age comes to him, so does death, and 
there is hunger and there is thirst. These are not good 
but bad. He has besides many desires, of which all are 
not fulfilled, all are not true. He forms many plans, of 
which all do not come true. But if it were possible that 
this, his self, would have nothing bad in it, all his desires 
would come true, all his plans would come true—or, in 
other words, all his desires and plans would be put an 
end to and he would obtain that, by getting which he 
would get everything—then who would not desire it? 
About this, Chandogya, 8.7 tells a story which may be 
briefly summarised thus. The Devas (gods) and the Asuras 
(demons) were both offsprings of Prajapati (Lord: of 
Creation). Once on an occasion Prajapati happened to say 
that that which had nothing bad in it whatsoever, no old 
age, no. death, no hunger, no thirst, whose desires all came 
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true, whose plans all came true, that self should be sought 
for and known. He who knows it, obtains. all that there 
is to be enjoyed, he attains all his desires. The Devas and 
the Asuras both heard it whereupon, needless to say, both 
wanted to seek for it. Indra among the gods and Virocana 
among the demons went forth with this end in view and 
appeared before Prajapati, fuel in hand. In those days it 
was the custom for the seeker of any knowledge, particularly 
spiritual knowledge of Brahman or the atman, to live for 
some time in the house of a teacher under very strict 
rules of self-discipline or brahmacarya ; one of the duties of 
the pupil was to keep burning the sacred fire maintained 
in the teacher’s home, by feeding it with pieces of wood as 
fuel ; obtaining knowledge of Brahman without brahmacarya 
is unknown in the Upanishads. 

Questioned by Prajapati, they explained the object 
of their visit. It was not an easy matter to know the 


atman, of which he had spoken. It was deep and very 


subtle, and one must acquire competency for knowing it. 
The mind has to be trained for it. So by his direction and 
on his advice, both remained with him observing 
brahmacarya for thirty-two years. Now Prajapati thought 
tuat although the two pupils had observed brahmacarya for 
so long, yet they had not as yet acquired such fitness 
as would enable them to comprehend fully and well 
the knowledge of the self in its entirety. So he tried to 
explain by slow and gradual stages, the nature of the soul 
from its gross to its finer aspect and from its finer to its 
superfine aspect, just as one, in order to show to someone 
the slender crescent of the moon on the second evening of 
the new moon would point first to the top of a tall tree and 
say “Look, there is the moon”, although that is not the 
moon in fact. Then gradually, progressing stage by stage 
from the high to the higher and from the higher to the 
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yet higher, he would point to different objects and finally 
pointing to a mountain-peak would say “Look there, that 
is the moon”. The observer, unable at first to see the 
moon, would succeed ultimately in catching a glimpse of 
it in this manner. In this mode of showing, there is one 
particular matter to be noted carefully viz. that what is 
really not the moon is pointed to in the beginning as being 
the moon, and inspite of this the real moon is at last 
seen. : 

In the same manner, although the very subtle soul is 
not capable of being seen at all, Prajapati conceived 
of such a method whereby his two pupils could, in course 
of time, easily form an idea of the very subtle soul. In 
understanding the teaching of Prajapati, which we shall 
presently take up, it will be helpful to remember the 
following : Three of our states of life are well-known viz. 
the waking, the dreaming and the deep sleep (wherein one 
is completely dreamless and at undisturbed peace with 
oneself). It is in all of these three states that we are 
conscious of our self but the nature of the consciousness 
in the three states is different. In the waking state we 
are aware of such a consciousness of the self as “I am fat 
or slim” etc. In the dreaming state all of us are aware of 
our self in a dream. In the state of deep sleep again, we 
are aware of our self through the awareness of blissful rest. 
It is not that the self is three different and separate entities 
in these three states—it is the same self of which we are 
aware in the three states in three different ways. Quite 
apart from these three states, there is said to be another 
state which has no relation whatever with the three states 
mentioned and which transcends the latter. This state of 
the self is said to be its “fourth” state (in relation to the 
other three states), or the “Highest” or the “Highest Person” 
(Purusottama). It is this self which is the real self. It is 
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the seeking of this self that Prajapati spoke of at the 
beginning. 

Now let us resume the story of Prajapati. In our 
awareness of the self, we understand, naturally and 
primarily, our body. But to show, by apt analogies and 
by stages, that it is really not so in fact, Prajapati 
began at that very fundamental fact. If a mirror or 


any reflecting matter is held before the eyes, the reflection - 


of the eyes is seen in it. Basing on this, Prajapati wanted 
to tell his two pupils, for the time being, that it is the 
body that is the self. He said, “Look, that Person that 
is seen inside the eyes, that is the self; it has no death, 
no fear, it is Brahman”. The two pupils asked “Sir, who 
is the Person that we see in water and in the mirror ?” 
“It is that which is everywhere” answered Prajapati. 
But remembering the limits of his pupils’ knowledge, he 
took care to add “But if there is anything about the 
self that you do not understand when you see it in a 
vessel full of water, tell me’. Then he asked “What do 
you see ?” 

“Sir, we see ourselves, we see our own images, even 
the very hairs on the body and the nails”. 

“Deck yourselves out in your best ornaments and 
dress yourselves in your finest clothes and look at your- 
selves in the vessel full of water”. 

When they did so, Prajapati again asked “What do 
you see ?” 


“Sir, they too are exactly like us, decked out in 


the best ornaments and dressed in the finest clothes”. 
Prajapati said “That is the self, it has no death, no 
fear, it is Brahman”. ) 
Indra and Virocana went away satisfied. Seeing 
them go, Prajapati said “They go away without having 
obtained or understood the self. Be it the gods or be 
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it the demons, whoever knows the Secret from them, 
will come to grief”. Virocana returned happily to the 
demons and declared “This self (i.e. the body) should be 
propitiated. By propitiating it and honouring it, both 
the worlds, this and the next, are obtained”. That is 
why one devoid of charity, devotion and sacrifice came 
to be called demon-like (dsura). That is the Doctrine 
of only the Asuras. But Indra, even before he returned 
to the gods, had these misgivings: “When this body is 
excellently adorned, that (its image) too is excellently 
adorned ; if this is excellently clothed, that too is excellently 
clothed ; if this is washed, that too is washed. Similarly, 
if this is blind, the other too is blind; if this is lame, 
the other too is lame ; if any limb of this is dismembered, 
of the other too, it is dismembered ; if this is destroyed, 
the other too is thereby destroyed. I for one, find nothing 
in it to delight in”. 

Fuel in hand, Indra again came to Prajapati who 
asked, “O Indra, you went away with Virocana, satisfied. 
What desire brings you back again?” Indra explained 
his misgivings referred to above and said “Sir, I for one, 
find nothing in it to delight in”. Prajapati said “Indra, 
it is so. I shall again explain it to you. Live here for 
another thirty-two years’. Indra did so. Now Prajapati 
began to lead Indra from the gross to the subtle. Leaving 
aside the waking state, he went on to describe the self 
in the dreaming state: “He that moves about in his 
grandeur in this dream state, is the self; he is immortal, 
he is Brahman”. Having heard this Indra went away 
satisfied but before he came back to the gods, he 
was troubled by these misgivings : “Although when this 
body is blind, that (the self in the dream state) does not 
become blind ; when this body is maimed, that does not 
become maimed; or when it has blemishes, that does 
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not become blemished ; yet, it seems that during dreaming, 
somebody follows it; it seems as if it is capable of 
unpleasant sensations, as if it weeps. So I find nothing 
in it to delight in”. With such thoughts in his mind 
Indra again returned to Prajapati, fuel in hand. Prajapati 
asked, “Indra, you went away satisfied; with what 
motive have you come back ?” Indra explained himself, 
Asking him to live there for another thirty-two years 
under strict discipline, Prajapati said “I shall again explain 
to you”. 

After Indra had served this period, Prajapati said 
“When this living principle (jiva) is buried in deep sleep 
and united with itself, and when there is no action at 
all of any of the senses inwardly or outwardly, then 
that is the soul, that is the immortal, that is the fearless, 
that is Brahman”. Indra again went away satisfied but 
before he arrived among the gods, it occurred to him 
that surely in that state of deep sleep, the self cannot 
know itself as “This am I’, nor can it know all these 
objects as it does in the waking or dreaming states ; it 
then disappears as it were, having been destroyed and 
rendered imperceptible. He felt that there was nothing 
in it to delight in. So, fuel in hand, when he appeared 
before Prajapati again and explained his doubts, Prajapati 
asked him to undergo another period of strict studentship 
and said “Indra, I shall explain it to you”. Prajapati 
taught Indra the doctrine of the self in four stages. Now 
he came to the last stage. He said, “O Indra, the body 
is subject to destruction, death has already seized it. 
The soul has neither body nor death. The body is only 
the seat of the bodyless and the deathless soul. The 
pleasant and the unpleasant take hold of that which has 
a body. The pleasant and the unpleasant both come 
to an end for him who has no body. The pleasant and 
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the unpleasant can both not touch one who has no body’’. 
Here Prajapati tries particularly to explain to Indra that 
the soul has in fact no connection with the body. 
The awareness of the self in the states of waking, 
dreaming and deep sleep having been described by stages, 
Prajapati then spoke of the awarenesss of the self in the 
fourth stage. Jn this state the self has nothing to do 
with the body. It is this that Prajapati speaks about 
to Indra, using some concrete analogies—“The wind has 
no body; the clouds, the thunder, the lightening have 
no bodies either. Just as, arising from that sky yonder 
they acquire supreme brilliance and obtain their own 
respective forms, so does this very blemishless (soul): 
arising from this body, acquires supreme brilliance and 
obtain its own form. It is the Highest Person”. The 
meaning of it is this that just as the wind etc remain 
united with the sky, are not seen or felt in other ways, 
but at the end of the winter, due to the heat of the 
sun, they are found to be different from the sky, i.e. 
the wind is seen as having forsaken its former quiescence 
and begun to blow from the east and the other directions ;: 
the clouds are seen in the shapes of mountains, elephants 
etc; the lightening is seen as a creeper and the thunder 
is heard to roar, and so they, in this manner, obtain 
their respective forms—so also does the soul arising out 
of this body obtain supreme brilliance and acquire its 
own character. The real self is the soul, thus completely 
detached from the body. That is the true character of 
the self. It is Bliss. It was with this in his mind that. 
Prajapati had declared as was heard by the gods and the 
demons: “That self which is completely free from all 
evils, which has no old age, no death, no hunger, no 
thirst, all whose desires come true, all whose plans come 
true—that self should be sought for and known. He who: 
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knows it, obtains all that is enjoyable, all that is desirable”. 
That, in fact, it is this soul that functions in us as 
seeing etc, the eyes etc being only the means of those 
functions, is what Prajapati had to inform Indra in 
conclusion. Pointing first to the eyes, he said, “It is 
that, the bodyless soul, that sees, the eyes being for its 
seeing. That which wants to smell is the soul, the noses 
being for the smelling. That which wants to speak is 
the soul, the speech being for the speaking. That which 
wants to hear is the soul, the ears being for the hearing. 
That which wants to think is the soul, the mind being 
for the thinking. The mind is the heavenly eye.” The 
same thought is expressed in Aitareya 3. 1. thus: “Who 
is this soul? Whom do we adore as the soul? This, 
the heart, the mind, by which people see, hear, smell, 
speak or know the tasteful and the untasteful”. 

In some places, as in Taittiriya (Brahmavalli), the 
real character of the aforesaid soul has been discussed 
and described in an apt simile which may be briefly 
stated as follows: A sword is put in its sheath. When 
a sword is sheathed, only the sheath is seen and not the 
real sword which is hidden from view by the sheath. 
The soul too has, as it were, its encasing, not one but 
as many as five, of which the first is sheathed inside 
the second, the second sheathed inside the third and so 
on. The real nature of the soul is hidden by these 
sheaths. When the nature of the sheaths is known, the 
real thing, though yet hidden, may be correctly grasped, 
just as, if the sheath of a sword is known, the sword 


hidden in it is also known. The first of these five sheaths 


is called the “food-made” i.e. this body which is nourished 
by taking food. One says “I am dark-skinned or 
fair-skinned” or “I am fat or slim’. Here the real 
nature of the speaker is neither dark or fair, nor fat or 


. 
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slim. Because sheathed in the body-casing, the qualities 
of the body appear to be as those of the self. The 
second sheath is that called the “life-made”. Life 
here means the living or the vital quality. When one 
thinks “I live” i.e. “I am alive”, one looks upon the 
qualities of the life-principle as being those of his self or 
soul although they are not so. One thinks so because 
his self is covered with the “life-made” sheath. The 
third sheath is called the “mind-made”. That by 
which we think is the mind. Because encased in the 
“mind-made” sheath, one thinks “I think”. In fact this 
thinking is not done by the soul. The fourth sheath is 
called the “knowledge-made”. This knowledge refers 


to any object. One says “I know’, but this knowledge 


is not the soul’s. Finally, the fifth sheath is called the 
“blissemade”. One says “I am happy’. Here the real 
self is beyond this feeling; it does not experience it. 
But yet people say so. By it, the real nature of the 
self is covered and therefore, it too, is called a sheath. 
The real self or soul transcends all these “sheaths”. 


After a sculpture of Sanchi Great Stipa 
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‘THE CULTURE AND LITERATURE OF ASIA: 
A BRIEF GENERAL SURVEY 


By 


Pror. Dr. Sunrrt Kumar M.A., D.LITT. (Lonp) 


(Continued from the last issue) 
From Western Asia we come to the Middle-East where 
we have the dominant Aryan speech as the vehicle of the 
life and thought of millions. The Aryan speech came to 
India after 1500 B.C. through Iran. It originated as a 
branch of Indo-European which was current in prehistoric 
times in the wide grasslands to the south of the Ural 
Mountains. From there, the speakers of Aryan or Indo- 
Aryan form of this speech (as a branch of the Primitive 
Indo-European) are believed to have come down by way 
of the Caucasus Mountains into Mesopotamia, where after 
some centuries of sojourn and commingling with the local 
peoples, and both influencing them and becoming in- 
fluenced by them, came in some of their tribes into Iran. 
Already in Mesopotamia and Iran they started that 
literature which we find in its later forms in the Avesta, 
forming the sacred book of the Zoroastrians in Iran, and 
in the entire mass of earlier Vedic literature in India. As 
these lines seek to give an idea of the greatness of Asian 
literatures outside India we need not discuss the nature 
and range of this Aryan literature in India—embracing 
Vedic and Classical Sanskrit as well as the various Prakrits 
in ancient and early medieval India and the modern 
Indo-Aryan languages of North India and ‘the Deccan. 
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We need not also discuss the literatures in the Indian 
languages other than those belonging to the Aryan group ; 
for example, the highly advanced languages of the 
Dravidian family, like the Telugu and Kannada and Tamil 
and Malayalam, and the literature of folk-tales and legends 
as well as folk-poetry such as we find in the Austric (Kol) 
languages like Santali, Mundari, Ho, Kurku etc and Khasi 
of Assam (which belongs to the Mon-Khmer section of 
Austric). - In India we have languages also of the Tibeto- 
Burman family, which are allied to Tibetan and Burmese 
on the one hand and to Siamese and Chinese on the other. 
But the literary output in these is very meagre, excepting 
in two languages of this family which have fallen in line 
with the Aryan and Dravidian speeches of India in 
accepting the ideology and tutelage of Sanskrit, that great 
vehicle of Indian culture as a composite thing ; and these 
two languages are Newari of Nepal and Meithei of 
Manipur which have noteworthy and _ characteristic 
literatures. 

All these literatures of India, ancient, medieval and 
modern, in the different languages, particularly Aryan and 
Dravidian, give a most varied and in their highest forms 
a most convincing expression to the Indian Weltanschauung— 
the Indian Attitude or Way of Approach which has been 
formulated as Indianism, like Hellenism and Hebraism. 
The basic things in this Indianism are: the Sense of an 
Ultimate Reality behind Life (a Supreme Spirit, or 
Oversoul, or an Existence) which is beyond human percep- 
tion but which is possible of realisation, and this realisation 
can be effected in manifold ways. Man’s summum bonum in 
life is to be in tune with this Reality. Indianism recognises 
the existence of sorrow and suffering, which are to be 
removed both on the material and spiritual planes. There 
is a feeling for the essential Unity of things, and this leads 


to a spirit of general acceptance and tolerance (which are 
partly also the result of the composite or mixed character 
of the Indian people and its culture). The introspective 
as well as self-expansive character of Indianism has made 
it in the deeper realms of thought one of the most important 
forces in the civilization of Asia and the World. 

The Aryan language of Iran has a great history and 
it has always had some connexion with India in the oldest 
period. After Zarathushtra composed his Divine Songs 
(Gathas) and the mass of old Iranian religious literature 
(comparable to Vedic literature) became collected, and 
after a: sister dialect of the Avestan speech, known now as 
the Old Persian, became established as tke official language 
of the ancient Persian empire, the Iranian speech, in its 
Middle. and. Modern or New Persian forms particularly, 
exerted an influence upon its Indian sister and neighbour, 
viz. the Aryan speech of India. From very early times 
some Iranian words were adopted into India ; and in this 
line there was both give and take—Indian influences also 
spread into Iran. The Sassanian empire of Iran developed 
both :Avestan and a younger form of Old Persian, viz. 
Pahlavi, which came to have a great literature in Iran ; 
and Pahlavi on the one hand and Indian speeches on the 
other also came in touch with each other, and both 
mutually borrowed and lent words. Pahlavi was trans- 
formed into New or Modern Persian which took its present 
character as an important speech of Asia during Muslim 
times from about 800 A.D. onwards. Modern Persian 
began to borrow words from Arabic without let or 
hindrance, and in this way. it became, next to Arabic, the 
most important language of Islam. It came into India 
as. the vehicle of Islamic culture and religion and also of a 
specifically Persian culture which had strong Arabic and 
some Turki elements. After seven centuries, this modern 
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Persian is now found to have exerted a tremendous. in- 
fluence upon the languages of India ; and one form of the 
Hindi speech of North India, by borrowing its script and 
its words of higher culture from Persia, gave rise to a new 
Indian language, the Urdu or the Muslim form of Hindi; 
during the 18th century. Persian literature is great in 
many respects—it is a divine language for poetry, whether 
narrative or heroic (as for example in the great epic poem 
of the Shah-namah composed by Firdausi early in the 
llth century, and in the narrative poems of Nizami 
belonging to the 13th century), or in mystic poetry of 
Sufi inspiration, in which man’s aspiration to realise ‘the 
Divine Spirit in his being has been expressed in the 
terms of the exalted love which a romantic lover feels 
for his sweetheart. This Sufi mystic poetry is one. of the 
most precious gifts of Islamic Persia to the whole world, 
and it had its influences on Indian spiritual literature 
also, even outside of the Urdu. A good deal of ‘Persian 
literature has been translated into our Indian languages, 
but a systematic work in this line is still awaiting 
fulfilment. In modern Iran, as in other countries of Asia, 


there is a new literary life—particularly with the discovery - 


of the greatness of their culture in pre-Islamic time by 
the modern Iranians. They have come to realise that 
it was their ancestors who had achieved the first great 
international feat performed by any people of Indo- 
European speech—by 500 B.C. they had: built up an 
empire which extended from the Aegian Sea and Libya 
as well as Nubia in the West and South and right upto 
the Panjab and Central Asia in the East and North: 
The Iranians had also given to the ancient world the 
conception of the two forces being for ever at strife:in 
‘this world—the Force of Good which is directed by God, 
Ahura-Mazda, and the force of evil, for -which ‘stands 
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Satan, Angra-Mainyu—and man has a moral duty as the 
highest ideal of his life, viz. to enlist himself as a soldier 
on the side of God to fight the good fight against the evil. 
This is the great moral principle inculcated by Iran, and 
this principle is believed in and has also permeated Judaism, 
and from Judaism, Christianity and Islam. A direct in- 
fluence of the ancient Iranian religion on these other three 
religions is quite evident. 

We now pass on to Eastern Asia. We have in the 
first instance to take note of the great literature of China. 
This literature is in its origin quite independent of the 
literatures which express the other three types of culture 
about which reference has been made before : the literatures 
of the Western world as typified by that of the Ancient 
Greeks, the literature of Islam as represented by the Quran 
and “the Arabian Nights”, and the literature of the Indian 
world which has been most lavishly set forth in Sanskrit 
and other languages of India, particularly in the Sanskrit 
epic of the Mahabharata. 

Chinese literature has an unbroken record for at least 
three thousand years, and one great thing about this 
literature is the script in which it is enshrined. The script 
is partly pictographic, partly ideographic and partly 
phonetic. Characters are formed by combination of a 
number of basic ones, and by this combination the total 
number of separate characters, as in the biggest dictionary 
of Chinese, comes up to over 45,000. Objects and ideas 
are expressed by these characters, and indication of sound 
is but secondary. The language also has changed in its 
structure during these 3000 years, from an inflected to an 
isolating one, in which there are no affixes. The characters 
convey the same ideas in a given composition made 1500 
or 2000 or even 3000 years ago, but the old pronunciation 
cannot but be at all made out from the characters them- 
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selves, and it has been laboriously found out by in- 
vestigators like the French savant Maspero and the Swedish 
scholar Karlgren what Chinese characters sounded like 
1500 or 2500 years ago. The continuity of Chinese 
literature is centred round these characters. Modern 
Chinese is found in a number of dialects, each with varying 
pronunciations and other speech habits, but over two- 
thirds of China has developed a common speech out of a 
Northern form of the language, which has really furnished 
the Modern Chinese National Speech (Kuan-Hua or 
Gwo-Yeu). 

The oldest books of Chinese are the famous Classics, 
which are associated with the name of the great philosopher 
K’ung Fu-tze (Latinised in the 17th century by Italian 
missionaries as Confucius), who was a contemporary of 
India’s Buddha. Confucius was a great thinker, and his 
philosophy was fundamentally a practical one aiming at 
the production of good citizens who performed their duties 
to their parents, to their families, to the king and to the 
community loyally. His philosophy has nothing profoundly 
spiritual about it, although he inculcated faith in the gods 
and the necessity of performing sacrifices in the traditional 
Chinese manner by offer of food of all sorts, meat and 
vegetables as well as wine to them. Confucius was born at 
the fag-end of a great period in the history of China when 
her civilization had obtained an independent maturity. 
He made a collection of the religious and historical books 
which were current in China at his time—the Shih King 
or “the Book of Poetry,” the Shu-King or “the Book of 
History,” the Chun Ts’iu or “the Spring and Autumn 
Annals” and other works. Chinese civilization, with its 
peculiar system of writing, took shape before 1000 B.C., 
during the Shang dynasty of kings, and its first great period 
was during the first millennium B.C. The Shih King is a 
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mass of folk-poetry (305 in number), comparable to the 
Sanskrit Rig Veda and the Atharva Veda, which supply us 
with a vivid picture of the life, manners and customs as 
well as religious notions of the Chinese 2500 to 3000 years 
ago. This book has a very great human interest, much 
more than the other compilations which were made by 
Confucius and other scholars. There have appeared a 
number of translations of this work in English as well as 
in other European languages, and this is one of the oldest 
documents of Chinese civilization. In China there was a 
very old tradition of scholarship in the literary line by the 
ancients as in India, and right down to the end of the 
Manchu dynasty in 1911 when China became a Republic, 
the scholar was the most honoured person and the 
Government was run by Civil Service men selected by 
examination in the classics. 

An older contemporary of Confucius was Lao-Tze, 
who presented quite a contrast to the practical social 
philosophy of Confucius. Lao-Tze was a mystic and 
had a perception of the Ultimate Reality that is behind 
life. This inherent principle which is operative in the 
Universe and in man’s inner life he called Tao or “the 
Way”, a conception which is almost the same as that 
of the Indian Brahman or the Supreme Spirit or Rta or 
Dharma, i.e. the Universal Law and Order. There is 
thus a close family-likeness between the philosophy of the 
Upanishads (the Vedanta), and the philosophy of the 
Chinese sage and saint Lao-Tze. The ideology of 
Confucius presented the skeleton or steel-frame of Chinese 
society and social life, whereas Lao-Tze gave expression to 
the deeper elements in the Chinese spirit. But while the 
followers of Confucius remained always sober and upholders 
of commonsense in life and thought, the followers of 
Lao-Tze deviated from the simple philosophical position of 
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their master and brought into existence a religion which 
believed in magic and in all sorts of supernatural beings 
and powers, and in elixirs of life that brought physical 
immortality. 2 

The Chinese mind was practical, but at the same tim 
it was aesthetic, and it reacted most favourably to the 
beauty of the world around us. Hence in Chinese poetry 
we find a most remarkable Note of Nature, just as in 
Chinese Art we find the landscape developing earlier 
than in any other art in the world. Chinese landscape 
painting and Chinese nature poetry are two of the 
greatest achievements of the human spirit, and the glory 
of Chinese literature consists in a rich harvest of nature 
poetry coming from the Shih King right down to modern 
times. The great period of this type of poetry in Chinese 
literature was during the first thousand years after Christ, 
particularly during the T’ang dynasty (second half of the 
first millennium A.D.) when Li Tai-Po and Po Chu-I, Ssu 
Kung-Tu and other great poets of China flourished. 

It was during this first thousand years after Christ 
that China could have a very vital connection with India 
through Buddhism, and the Chinese spirit expanded like a 
full-blown lotus under the radiant light of both the 
Thought about the deeper things of life and Practical 
Good-doing which Buddhism brought to China, and 
strengthened the deeper veins of philosophic perception 
and of logical thinking as well as a humanitarian approach 
to life which already belonged to China. Through the 
joint labours of Chinese scholars who learned Sanskrit and 
Indian scholars who came to China and acquired Chinese, 
the mass of Buddhist literature in India was very success- 
fully rendered in Chinese, and in this way the content of 
Chinese literature was very largely extended. But although 
China received certain things from Buddhism, she did not 
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surrender her own soul and Chinese Buddhism was in a 
way an adoption of some of the notions of Buddhist 
philosophy which were found suitable to the needs of the 
Chinese spirit. 

Outside of this great tradition of nature poetry in 
Chinese literature, we have in it also two other types of 
literature which are distinctively Chinese. One is the 
courtly romance as typified by that great Chinese work 
referring to war and peace during the early centuries of 
the Christian era but probably compiled after 1200 A.D., 


. “the History of the Three Kingdoms” (San Kuo Chih Yen I), 


where we have romance and military adventure in plenty, 
while the work at the same time is illustrative of the life of 
the upper classes and the fighting groups. The other type 
of literature may be called the short story and social novel, 
and the short story also includes tales of wonder and magic. 
This is the real folk-literature of China, and these tales 
give us delightful pictures of Chinese bourgeois life as well 
as the life of the masses. There are collections of these 
wonder tales ; and romantic novels of love and. adventure 
are there quite in plenty. But one must mention two 
outstanding books—the Collection of Tales of Wonder 
known as the Liao Chai Chih I which was written and 
compiled by Pau Sung-Ling in the 17th century ; and the 
other, the Hung Lou Meng or “the Dream of the Red 
Chamber” which is a wonderful novel of the life of a 
Chinese youth of good family who was torn by love felt 
for him by two young girls, one of whom found her own 
love reciprocated by him. The Hung Lou Meng is a 
voluminous work and one of the greatest in Chinese, and 
nothing is known about its author—it seems to have arisen 
out of the heart and brain of the Chinese people during 
the 16th and 17th centuries. All these books show the 
Chinese to be a very human people and everywhere these 
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stories are getting popular through translations in iogem 
and other European languages. 

There is a fairly copious philosophical literature in 
Chinese, giving expression to the three religions of China, 
Confucianism, Taoism and Buddhism. There is also a 
rich literature of medicine and other subjects in the 
medieval manner. China has also developed a noteworthy 
literature of the drama, and the Chinese stage has got its 
own technique and its special beauty. It is not necessary, 
neither is it possible in the present context, to give a full 
sketch of Chinese literature. The Chinese were lovers also 
of learning, and they have compiled a large number of 
Historical texts and Encyclopaedias, some of which are 
quite astonishing in their extent. In the recent literature 
of China, there still continues the old Chinese spirit as it 
expressed itself through its three religions, and the great 
culture which took final shape by the end of the first 
thousand years after Christ, although Communistic thought 
has led to the creation of a new literature with new 
values. 

In the modern political set up, what literature China 
is producing we do not know, although there is enough of 


novels and short stories and poems by Chinese writers - 


published under the aegies of the present Communist 
People’s Republic of China. Works of art, particularly 
literature, must stand the test of time before any 
pronouncement can be made about their value’ for 
humanity. But nevertheless, it is quite certain that the 
alert and sensitive mind of China and the fine spirit of the 
Chinese people with its high culture should also be 
successful in giving adequate expression to the life of 
present-day China in its proletarian set-up. 

The literature of Japan has been largely dominated by 
that of China, but it has its own special features as well, 
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‘The two oldest books in Japanese are two collections of 


myths, legends and semi-history, which are known as 
the Kojiki and the Nihongi respectively, which were both 
compiled early in the 8th century A.D. We should also 
mention a series of Shinto prayers in prose, the WNorito 
which were compiled in the 10th century. The Japanese 
people, like all great peoples, are of mixed origin, and the 
basic elements in its formation were supplied by a race 
allied to the Ainus of North Japan and the Koreans and 
other peoples of Eastern Siberia on the one hand, and by 
the Malays from the South on the other. In the Japanese 
character we can find elements from both these component 
groups—the stolid practical qualities of the Mongoloids of 
North-East Asia, and the eager, adventurous and imagin- 
ative elan of the Malay Islanders from the South. The 
culture of China strengthened the Japanese in the bases 
of their own native culture, one of the characteristic 
expressions of which was their Shinto religion, and both 
in the Kojiki and Mihongi, mentioned above, we have 
collections of Shinto myths and legends which are 
specifically Japanese. Buddhism came to Japan fairly 
early. and under the impact of Indian Buddhism (as 
modified in China) and of Chinese Confucianism, both of 
which came through Korea, the Japanese mind also 
flowered in a rich harvest of poetry and romance which 
characterised earlier Japanese literature. The collections 
of small poems dealing with the nature of human sentiments 
furnish thumb-nail sketches of scenes and situations within 
four to five lines, and these form a very noteworthy thing 
in Japanese poetic literature, like the Manyo-shiu, the 
Kokinshyu, and the Hyaku-Nin-Isshiu which date from ” 9th, 
10th, and the 13th centuries respectively. 

In ‘the:early centuries of ‘the Christian era, 


| chivalry developed in a remarkable degree: with ‘the rise 
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of the Samurai or warrior class, and herein Buddhism also 
had.a very great influence in the flowering of the Japanese 
mind, particularly through certain sects of Buddhism 
which came from China, like the Zen or “Meditation 
School” and the Jodo or “Pure-land School”. Woman 
writers who wrote romances and little sketches giving 
pictures of social and court life, love and intrigue, are a 
very remarkable production of Japanese literature in this 
early period. The authoress Murasaki no Shikibu wrote 
her great. romance of Genji Monogatari in several volumes, 
and Sei Shonagon wrote her Makura no Soshi, a book of 
sketches of court life which are exquisite in the atmosphere 
of the delicate culture which they breathe. Both of them 
flourished about 1000 A.D. Japanese literature is also 
characterised by a large number of romantic and wonder 
tales, like Chinese literature. These were gradually 
transformed into novels of the modern type from the 
second half of the 19th century when Japan came out of 
her long seclusion and was forced to enter into the comity 
of nations by American agreession. The Japanese are now 
marching abreast of the most advanced nations of Europe 
in science and culture, and in their literature also, they 
have made the kind of progress as was to be expected. 
Only a few of the outstanding works of modern Japanese 
fiction have been translated into English. Some Bengali 
writers who have been to Japan and learnt the language, 
have translated one or two short stories obtained from 
Japanese. The Japanese, on the other hand, apart from 
translations of the Buddhist texts which came to them 
from China and also India, have, in recent. years, made 
complete translations of the principal Upanishads, the 
Bhagavad-Gita and other great works of ancient Indian 
modern writers of India. 
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Of the other literatures of Asia, we have those which 
have been inspired by China and those which have been 
inspired by India. Korean and Vietnam literatures are 
more or less a reflex of the literature of China ; and the 
literatures of Indonesia (in the various languages like 
Old Javanese, Balinese, Surdanese, Madurese and Malay) 
and of Indo-China (in Cambodian or Khmer, Mon or 
Talaing, Thai or Siamese, and Burmese) have their 
inspiration primarily from the literature of India. Except 
for some charming folk literature and a little drama, 
and so far as Indonesia is concerned, a number of romantic 
tales, these literatures have not as yet produced any | 
outstanding work of world signifance, although with 
Indonesia becoming independent, and Burma also, a 1 
strong impetus has been given to the literatures of these ( 
areas, particularly in Burmese, in Thai or Siamese, and in ' 
Malay, now the official language of Indonesia as “Bahasa { 


Indonesia”. Malay literature has a character of its own, 
and its little poems known as Pantums recall similar 
compositions in a small scale which is so very distinctive 
of Japan, viz. the Janka and the Uta. Malay romantic 
tales also have their special flavour. 

Ceylon has two languages, the Dravidian Tamil and ] 
the Indo-Aryan Sinhalese, and Sinhalese literature is of 
course one in the line of the tradition of Indian literatures, 
and is based on Sanskrit and Pali. ] 

Finally, we come to the literatures of Tibet and Central ‘ 
Asia. Tibet started her literary life from the seventh 


century A.D. when Buddhist texts began to be translated ' 
into Tibetan. The bulk of Tibetan literature is religious, 
and gives expression to the Lamaistic form of Buddhism 
which is the national and state religion of Tibet. Complete ’ 


translations of the Buddhist canon, known as the Bstan- | 
Hg yur, as well as works which are of the nature of 1 
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commentaries on these translations, either translated from 
Indian languages or originally composed in Tibetan and 
known as Bkah-Hgyur, form the most considerable mass 
of literature in Tibetan, and they were completed by 
1300 A.D. There were religious dramas in Tibetan more 
or less like the medieval European Mystery and Morality 
Plays, and devotional themes and writings by saints and 
sages like Milarepa, and these come under the category 
of religious literature. Tibet created a great epic or 
romantic tale, that of King Gesar or Kesar and his queen 
Hbrug-Mo. This would appear to be the greatest work 
of imagination produced in Central Asia, and there are 
many versions of it, some small and ancient, and others 
recent and quite extensive, and in the later versions this 
old Tibetan hero tale (which may be compared with the 
story of the Indian Ramayana) has been made to fit in with 
the framework of Lamaistic cosmogony and Lamaistic 
mythology. Nevertheless, it isa great tale which requires 
worldwide circulation. We do not know anything about 
the modern movement in literature among the Tibetans— 
probably it has just begun. 

In Central Asia, there were literatures in many ancient 
languages which are now extinct and these were largely 
Indian (Buddhistic) in inspiration, and to some extent 
Iranian. All this mass of old literature, in languages 
like Iranian, Sogdian and Khotanese, and in the lost 
Tokharian dialects, as well as in Old Turki, are now being 
discovered bit by bit from the desert-covered ruins of 
what were at one time flourishing towns in Central Asia. 
The Turks in Central Asia built up a great literature, 
partly in the Chinese but mainly in the Indian spirit. 
This literature produced a number of classics. The 
Orkhon Inscriptions from Mongolia form the oldest composi- 
tion we have in the Turki speech, narrating the exploits 
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of two Turki princes who freed their country from the 
Chinese yoke early in the 8th century A.D.; and then we 
have a poetic treatise on morals, also of Buddhist inspira- 
tion, the Kudatku Bilig (composed about 1067 A.D.) and 
the little folk-saga of the Turki hero king Qagan known 
as the Oguz-nameh. After the Turks became Muslim, their 
old religious traditions, national as well as Buddhist, were 
entirely lost. A great literature was built up in Asia 
Minor when the Turks from Central Asia who had settled 
there and came to be known as Osmanli or Western Turks 
came under the influence of Persian Sufi culture ; but the 
history of this Osmanli or Western Turki literature is quite 
different. 

Mongol literature has also not been very widely 
studied : there are chronicles like that of Sanang Setzen, and 
romantic tales and translations from Buddhist texts in 
Tibet, and besides we have also an extensive Mongol 
version of the story of King Gesar from the Tibetan. 
We read about new developments taking place under 
the guidance of Soviet Russia, within the Soviet Union 
in the literatures of the various Turki dialects and 
Mongol. 

Another language which is Indo-European and _ is 
therefore allied to our North Indian Aryan languages is 
Pashtu of Afghanistan. Its oldest book which has been 
recently discovered and published goes back to the middle 
of the 14th century, and this is a treatise on current Pashtu 
poetry of the times, which shows that this language, a 
sister of Persian, had already a well advanced literature. 
In the 16th century there was a famous poet in Pashtu, 
Khush-hal Khan Khattak, whose ghazals or songs on love 
and life are still popular. Afghanistan, largely under 
Persian, French and English influence, as well and to some 
extent under that of India through Urdu, is modernising 
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herself in her literature also, and Pashtu can be expected 
to develop into a suitably extensive literature. 

The above lines seek to indicate briefly the situation 
of the literatures of Asia, particularly in connexion with 
their earlier stages, the influences of which are still 
operative or were operative until recently. Whatever 
might be the language, we find that the total literary 
output of Asia shows a number of groupings, which are 
roughly, Islamic, Indian and Chinese, with little inde- 
pendent groups here and there which have affiliated 
themselves to one or other of these three. There is of 
course the basic element of Humanity; and over and 
above that, we have the ideologies of the three types of 
culture in their different religious atmospheres, viz. the 
West Asian, the Middle Eastern and the East Asian. 
Buddhism, the Vedanta and Sufiism so far furnished the 
most vital spiritual and international impulses in these 
three groups, and these are one and the same, in some of 
the fundamentals of religious aspiration and perception. 
The more they can be brought to influence each other, the 
better it would be for a closer unification of Man in Asia. 
The Hindi language of India, as the inheritor of the 
tradition of Sanskrit and as the official language of the 
Republic of India, as well as the other languages of modern 
India, each at par with Hindi, have indeed a great task to 
undertake and to achieve in these lines, for the sake of the 
Indian people and Humanity at large. It will depend 
upon how far we can modernise our minds: for with an 
outworn medieval mentality, bereft of the Intellectual 
Approach, of a Note of Universalism, and of Imaginative- 
ness, we cannot play an adequate part in international 
matters relating to culture as well as to politics. For 
modernising the mind of Asia, certain European languages, 
particularly English and to some extent French and Dutch, 
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have played a vital role. It would appear that English 
has not yet completed its work. As the most important 
vehicle of Europeanism as well as World Culture in Asia, 
which is tantamount to the Modern Spirit, English alone 
can both directly and indirectly, through a vital contact 
with our education, strengthen us in Asia in our common 
Asianism, whether of China, or of Japan, or of Indonesia, 
of Indo-China, of India, Ceylon, and Pakistan, or of the 
Islamic countries of Eastern Asia. 
(Concluded) 


Dance scene, after a medieval sculpture of Padmavati, 
Gwalior Museum 
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EAST AND WEST 
By 


PROFESSOR CONSTANTIN REGAMEY 


Tue subject I propose to discuss has already been analysed 
so often by eastern as well as western authors that there 
appears to be nothing further to be added. However, in 
our time, the problem of the intercourse between the East 
and the West has not only assumed a completely new 
aspect but has become a burning modern question. The. 
era of isolation, the era in which every part of the world 
seemed to have its own particular history, has gone for 
ever. The development of communications, the demands 
of modern economics, the surge of ideological and political 
movements which exceed the bounds of nationality and 
even the limits of continents, have contributed powerfully 
to the intertwining of the whole world’s ethnical and 
geographical factors. If we only consider the most recent 
cases, examples are by no means lacking to prove that 
political events in one country, even when apparently 
insignificant, automatically produce repercussions in all 
other parts of the globe, 

Today, nobody in the West can doubt that in world 
events, the Asian countries with their inexhaustible 
resources of man-power, their enormous natural wealth 
and their attachment to long and glorious cultural 
traditions of thousands of years, constitute a factor of first 
importance, possibly a decisive factor in the future con- 
figuration of the world. At such a time, the necessity of 
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finding a common language is more than ever essential, 
more than ever urgent. Now, inspite of indubitable 
mutual curiosity, inspite of ever closer contacts between 
representatives of the two parts of the globe, misunder- 
standings persist. 

These misunderstandings cannot be compared to those 
which today divide the two opposing camps of the western 
world. It is not a question, as in the conflict between 
Communism and Capitalism, of the opposition of two 
contrary social and political conceptions, which, however, 
spring from the same cultural milieu and which concern 
problems specifically occidental. I do not believe that 
there is any pronounced hostility between the East and the 
West, especially since the two sides are now equal, and 
resentment dating from the imperialist period has no 
longer real foundation. It is rather a question of a deeper 
difference which is the result of the difference of 
cultural traditions, of the difference in psychological 
outlook, and of the fundamentally different ways of looking 
at problems which are identical. 

Is this mutual lack of comprehension really incurable 
and must the two parts of our planet remain for ever cut off 
from each other ? I do not believe it, and I am happy 
to know this hope of mine is also shared by the most 
eminent representatives of eastern thought. Dr. Radha- 
krishnan’s book Eastern Religion and Western Thought, is one 
of the most noble and convincing proofs of this fact. I 
shall confine myself to a few problems raised by that work, 
which are essential for the consideration of the question 


as a whole. 


Origin of Distinction 
The first problem which arises is to know how the 
distinction between the East and the West originated, and 
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why nations as different as the Indians, the Chinese, the 
Japanese, the Persians, and the Arabs became united in 
one block in opposition to the peoples of Europe and 
America. Is this division of mankind into two parts 
artificial or spontaneous ? Geographic standards do not, 
in any way, justify the opposition of Europe (for the 
present, American and Australian civilizations are nothing 
but the prolongatien of that of Europe) to all the other 
continents. The most ancient history does not provide 
any explanation either. It is often stated that, at the 
dawn of history, only the orient was considered a civilized 
world. Asa matter of fact, at the time of the political and 
cultural zenith of Egypt and the Mesopotamian empires, 
of the Indus culture, and of the oldest Chinese civilization, 
Europe had not yet emerged from the Stone Age. 
However, this purely geographical point of view is superfi- 
cial, since that ancient civilization, which was hardly 
homogeneous, had not yet evinced any peculiarly oriental © 
characteristics. The antithesis did not yet exist, and if 
one wishes to generalize, one must, at most, consider that 
ancient civilization a communal source of the great cultural 
wholes which were later to be opposed as two different 
worlds : the orient and the occident. 

It is only with the appearance of the Greeks on the 
historical scene that this opposition can be discerned more 
clearly, and it became definitely established from the 
moment that the Romans gave a political and juridical 
base to the Hellenic civilization and united the Mediter- 
ranean world and the greater part of Europe in one empire. 
The distinction which we are discussing takes at this time 
the form of an antithesis: Roman Empire and Barbarian 
world. Although the term ‘barbarian’ did not necessarily 
have the pejorative meaning which it acquired later, there 
was a tendency to embrace in one category everything 
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that was not part of the Greco-Latin civilization. The 
division of mankind into two parts was already in operation. 
However, and this is important, that division only existed 
in the eyes of the Roman commonwealth. The orient 
hardly regarded itself as an entire block opposed to the 
Roman Empire. On the contrary, each of the great 
cultural units of the orient believed itself in turn to be the 
centre of the world. For the Indians of that period, the 
yavanas were mlecchas in the same way as the Chinese, the 
Persians and the Indo-Chinese. For their part, the 
Chinese considered all the other nations barbarians and 
placed the Greeks and the Romans in the same category 
as the Indians, the Central Asian peoples and others. 

How did it happen then, that of all those distinctions 
which were arising, only the first has survived to be finally 
accepted by the orientals themselves and to become the 
antithesis of the occident and the orient ? Is it Christianity 
which has become the criterion of distinction ? This point 
of view is often advanced on the one hand and the other, 
and yet it does not explain the problem. For, Christianity 
itself is Of Asian origin and, what is more important, in the 
Christian world today one can very easily distinguish 
oriental and occidental elements and currents. Could it be 
then, the fact that the European powers which have 
inherited the Greco-Roman patrimony have, with the 
passing of time, attained such political importance that 
they have been able to attempt the domination of the 
whole world, and, for that very reason, have founded 
themselves in opposition to the Asian peoples who alone 
outside Europe possess a political and cultural tradition 
capable of matching western civilization? This explanation 
has obviously much more force, but it too cannot explain 
every side of the problem. And it must not be forgotten 
that the European hegemony, which in any case has never 
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been complete, only dates from the eighteenth century and, 
to be quite honest, no longer exists today. 

The real and most important cause of the opposition 
between the West and the East, however, lies in the fact, in 
other respects surprising, that the Greeks, though a small 
broken nation, have been endowed with an extraordinary 
creative originality. By taking full advantage of the 
experience of the civilizations which preceded them, the 
Greeks were able to convert their patrimony into entirely 
new elements; were able to create an order, unknown 
hitherto, in their politica] and social institutions, in their 
art, and in their philosophy. It is hardly my intention to 
maintain that the civilization created by the Greeks was 
superior to, or more original than, that of India or China ; 
but she developed, if not forms already crystallized, at least 
tendencies and psychological attitudes which created 
between them and other oriental civilizations a difference 
much more marked than were the differences between the 
oriental civilizations. This difference was only further 
widened when the Romans added to the Greek patrimony 
characteristics that were their own. And from that mixture 
was born what is called occidental civilization. To 
be sure, it is today a long way from the Greek and 
Latin civilization; in the course of its history, it has 
absorbed numerous other cultural elements and has created 
even more numerous new elements. But it is not so much 
concrete facts which make up the special character of 
western civilization, but certain general tendencies and a 
special attitude, of which one of the main characteristics is 
precisely perpetual renewal. 

Of course there existed already in ancient times 
important mutual influences between the two worlds. It 
is sufficient to mention the Greek conceits introduced into 
the astronomy and the mathematics of ancient India, or 
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the sculptural style of Gandhara which, while being inspired 
by the Greeks, spread with Buddhism across India and 
reached China and Japan. On the other side, we may 
mention the Asian influence on the religion of the Greeks 
and the Romans. Their pantheon was enriched by 
numerous new deities which had their origin in the oriental 
world ; for instance, the worship of Serap coming from 
Egypt, the mysterious rites of Isis, which had their followers 
even in Rome, and the worship of Adonis and the Magna 
Mater, which originated in Syria and Asia Minor. Far 
greater was the career of the Persian god, Mithra, whose 
worship spread so widely through the Roman world that 
it was considered in the first centuries of our era as the 
most important rival of Christianity in Europe. Recent 
researches have discovered profound oriental influence, of 
Indian origin, in the mystical conceptions of agnosticism, 
and even in the idea of logos, which play such an 
important role in the primitive metaphysics of Christianity. 
It can equally be supposed that Platonism would not have 
gravitated towards neo-Platonic mysticism without Indian 
influences. 


Psychical Differences 

However, we must not exaggerate, the extent of the 
growth of these influences. Inspite of the contact which 
lasted more than five centuries, a complete synthesis of the 
two civilizations was never achieved, the psychical 
differences which separated the two worlds being too 
pronounced to make a harmonious amalgamation possible. 
Neither of the two civilizations was inclined to allow itself 
to be deeply influenced by the other; each jealously 
preserved the feeling of its own superiority. Typical in 
this respect is the attitude of the Greeks towards oriental 
religions and the traditions of the countries which fell 
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under their sway. To be sure, impressed by the age and 
the aura of mystery which surrounded these traditions, the 
Greeks were curious to know them. And their curiosity 
was easily satisfied. It was sufficient to them to note that 
the foreign pantheons could, without great difficulty, be 
identified with their own ; in the Egyptian Amon-Ra, in 
the Indian Indra, and in the Egyptian Horus they found 
Zeus, Ares, and Apollon. They found, in this naive and 
artificial procedure, the confirmation of their idea that the 
Greek gods were worshipped throughout the world and, 
while borrowing new rites and mysteries from the native 
people, they continued to practise their own religion. _ 

In the same way, the oriental people, while appro- 
priating certain Greek elements, did so without thinking 
and did not, on that account, become any more ‘western’. 
For example, the Indian tradition, in spite of the numerous 
borrowings from the Greeks, of which we have already 
spoken, has preserved no record whatever of Alexander 
the Great, nor of the cultural peculiarities of the Greek 
monarchies established on the north-west frontier of India, 
although these, for a short time, extended their domination 
over the Punjab and Sind. Quite to the contrary, the only 
Indo-Greek king, Menander, whose records have been 
preserved in the admirable Buddhist treatise Milindapaiha, 
shows in that text not a single Greek characteristic, and 
does not differ in any respect from a typical Indian rajah. 
In the same way, Chinese historical writings of that period, 
while mentioning occasional expeditions by Chinese 
travellers to the West, describe the Roman Empire as being 
on the pattern of the Chinese Empire and show no recollec- 
tion of Roman cultural or political peculiarities. 

Besides, the possibility of mutual influences broke down 
during a thousand years, between the seventh and 
seventeenth centuries, when Europe and the oriental world 
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were divided by perpetual wars. It is true that the contact 
of the European world with the Islamic civilization during 
the Crusades contributed, inspite of the incessant struggles, 
to a considerable enrichment of European material culture. 
But, as to spiritual relations, it is interesting to note that 
the western world took from the Arabs only what belonged 
to it by right, i.e. Greek philosophy, forgotten in 
Europe and preserved in the writings of Muslim sages. 
The opposition between the two civilizations was so 
pronounced that each only took from the other what really 
belonged to them, and were mutually mistrustful of the 
original elements in their civilizations. 

With the western expansion in Asia, the situation 
changed since the seventeenth century. For the first time 
in history, the westerners came in direct contact with the 
entire eastern world. The oriental people came to know 
better the achievements of the westerners and learnt from 
them, above all, methods of improving the material con- 
ditions of life. But the fact that the Europeans appeared 
in Asia as conquerors provoked in the East a deep mistrust 
toward their spiritual culture and a false conviction that 
western civilization was plunged in a coarse materialism. 

In the West, the situation was different. For the first 
time, our knowledge of the East received a solid basis, 
thanks not only to the widening of the field of study, but 
also to the fact that this colonial expansion coincided with 
the flourishing of geographical, historical, cultural and 
linguistic investigations in European science. People were 
no longer contented with the superficial knowledge which 
had formerly satisfied the Greeks. They were interested in 
details, peculiarities and elements which were different 
from those which could be found in Europe. An immense 
field of exploration opened before the European scholars ; 
new scientific methods were created, from which the 
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orientals soon profited equally and which enabled them to 
reach a more exact knowledge of their own culture. 
These investigations opened to the westerners unexpected 
treasurers, and a veritable craze for the orient seized not 
only the scholars, but the writers, philosophers and artists. 


False Notions about the Orient 

However, we must not fall into the trap of believing 
that the knowledge of the East is now general and very 
profound in Europe. Apart from the researches of 
specialists, it is far more superficial and just as unilateral 
as the knowledge of the West by the easterners. Dr. 
Radhakrishnan notes with satisfaction the ever-growing 
spread of Indian influence on western thought, the 
attraction exerted in Europe and in America by the 
theosophical and anthroposophical cults inspired by Indian 
religious thought, by the neo-Buddhists, and by the adepts 
of yoga. That satisfaction would have been fully justified, 
if those movements always represented Indian thought, 
but, believe me, on the whole, they only present a 
caricature of the Indian mind. Inspite of a century and 
a half of serious scientific work, in spite of the existence of 
many orientalists capable of studying at the source the 
riches of the oriental thought and culture, inspite of the 
existence of a vast literature containing the results of those 
researches, the average man in Europe and in America has 
the most grotesque ideas about the orient. It is especially 
India which is the victim of that kind of admiration, which 
does her more harm that good. A large number of 
Europeans regard India as a country peopled only with 
yogins and fakirs, but even their ideas on Indian spiritual 
experiments are often fantastic and incorrect. It is 
amazing how much the books of charlatans and ignoramuses 
who relate the worst ineptitudes about India attract the 
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public ‘at the expense of serious and objective work. We 
indologists know it only too well, for we are continually 
assailed by: fools who ask us to teach them how to attain 
salvation in a few days (we are thought capable of doing 
it. because. we know Sanskrit), or to show them how to 
breathe while standing on the head, or to fly into the 
air, or to live without eating. They are attracted 
exclusively by the glamour of the exotic and the mysterious, 
and they are frankly amazed to learn that the people 
of India do not spend their whole time deep in trance ! 

- We must not, therefore, attach too much importance 
to the infatuation of people in Europe and America for 
the orient. This infatuation is possibly worse than 
complete ignorance. It only impedes mutual understanding 
between the East and the West, an understanding’ which 
is still a long way from realization. As a result of an 
insufficient reciprocal knowledge, people on each side 
build up false ideas about each other and, without wish- 
ing to do so, only accentuate the differences, instead of 


— them out. 


Three Great Civilizations 

- Besides, it is not so much a question of wiping out 
thie differences as of defining them more exactly, which 
is the indispensable condition of removing misunder- 
standing and of arriving at the possibility of mutual 
understanding. Now, we ought to seek to establish the 
nature of the attitude inculcated in the western mind 
by the Greco-Roman civilization, the attitude which 
distinguishes it from the oriental culture. The problem 


is, of course, much too complex for us to be able to avoid 


generalizations. First of all, the orient does not appear 
as a whole until it becomes opposed to the West ;. and 
even’ when we simplify to the greatest possible extent, 
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we must distinguish in the East at least three great 
civilizations, Indian, Chinese and Islamic. The last 
mentioned, having several common sources with western 
civilization (Judaism, Christianity and Greek- philosophy) 
does not represent the oriental mind in its real essence. 
Chinese civilization is, in certain of its attitudes, nearer 
western civilization than is the Indian civilization, in spite 
of the latter’s racial and linguistic relationship with the 
European ; and, in those features which distinguish them 
from the West, the Chinese have been largely influenced 
by India. It is, therefore, only the Indian civilization 
which lends itself better to an examination of the opposition 
between eastern and western minds. That. is the-reason 
why I will pay a special attention to the differences 
between India and Europe. 3 w ail 


Two Religious Attitudes 

There exists in the West a fairly widespread inter- 
pretation of these differences, which opposes the dynamic 
and creative spirit of Christian thought to the Hindu 
attitude which is said to deny the reality of the world, 
to despair of human life, and, pursuing ' exclusively 
individual deliverance, to renounce all activity which 
aims at improvement of the conditions of life in this 
world. This contrast has been formulated by the renowned 
writer, Dr. Albert Schweitzer, in the following way : 
in the Christian ideology, we find ‘world and _ life 
affirmation’ ; in India, ‘world and life negation’. And we 
can add the following distinctions of the two religious 
types proposed by the well-known orientalist, Professor 
Heilder : on one side, we have ‘a constant impulse to the 
assertion, strengthening and enchancement of the feeling 
of life’ ; on the other side, ‘the denial of the impulse of life, 
the unreserved surrender to the Jnfinite, the crown and 
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culmination of which is ecstasy’. One religious attitude 
is ‘active, challenging, desired, ethical’; the other is 
‘passive, quietist, resigned, contemplative’. The occidental 
religious mentality ‘has an unmistakably masculine 
character, ethical severity, bold resoluteness, disregard 
of consequences, energetic activity’; and the oriental 
mysticism is ‘the religion of feminine natures’ : ‘enthusiastic 
surrender, a delicate capacity of feeling, soft passiveness 
are its characteristics’. Professor Heilder sums up this 
theory in the following contrasting statements: ‘person- 
ality affirming and personality denying religion, the 
experience of God which values history and that which 
ignores it, revelation and _ ecstasy, prophetism and 
monasticism, transformation of the world and flight from 
the world, preaching of the gospel and contemplation’. 


Radhakrishnan’s opinion inadequate 

Dr. Radhakrishnan, in the book already quoted, 
objects resolutely to these statements. But it is precisely 
his refutation, animated as it is by the spirit of objectivity 
and tolerance, which allows us to perceive better than 
anything else the exact nature of the difference between 
the two attitudes, for it expresses admirably the Indian 
point of view towards the problems which are troubling 
the world today. Dr. Radhakrishnan has no difficulty 
at all in proving that the tendency to ‘world and life 
negation’ is as widespread in Christianity as in the 
oriental religions. On the other hand, in that part of 
his argument devoted to India, he tries less to show 
that the Indian attitude is not summed up as a simple 
negation of the empiric world, than to extract from 
this attitude a constant pre-occupation towards finding 
behind that world something which is more important, 
more real, an ultimate Reality in which all things, all 
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human aspirations and institutions are rooted. To him, 
the contrast between the East and the West is the contrast 
between religion which is taken more seriously in the 
East and the self-sufficient humanism which is the pre- 
dominant feature of western life. And, in showing the 
contradictions and catastrophes into which that humanism 
has led modern humanity, Dr. Radhakrishnan emphasizes 
the superiority of the eastern attitude and expresses 
the hope that some of the fundamental insight of eastern 
religions may be of great use to the western world, 
may help it to find a way out of the chaos in which 
it is now plunged and to create a new pattern of living. 

I do not believe that either of the two points of 
view thus opposed can be regarded as entirely lacking 
in foundation, but that both require important correc- 
tions. And in introducing these corrections we shall 
see that there is no irretrievable opposition between 
the two opinions. Of these corrections, four are especially 
important, and we shall now quickly review them. 


Dynamism : a Greco-Roman heritage 

(1) Dr. Schweitzer is wrong when he opposes the 
spirit of Christianity to the eastern religions. Christianity, 
as we have already emphasized, is a religion capable of 
embracing both attitudes, and the dynamic and creative 
spirit, which we find in it side by side with the mystical 
tendencies to run away from life, is not so much the 
peculiarity of that religion as the result of the influence 
of western mentality on Christianity. This affirmative 
and active attitude was developed in the Greco-Roman 
world, and before the conversion of Europe to Christianity. 
In fact, the originality of the Greek mind showed itself, 
above all, as Dr. Radhakrishnan himself states, in its 
attachment to the concrete reality of this world of ours 
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and in the trust in the unlimited possibilities of human 
reason, capable not only of explaining all the mysteries of 
life, but of playing an active part in the development of 
the world. Man, according to the Greeks, was capable of 
transforming the world, and the world was worthwhile 
transforming. The Romans, with their acute sense of 
juridical and political organization, furnished tangible 
examples of the practical possibility of man fashioning 
history. Must this attitude be considered anti-religious, 
and a priori incompatible with the spiritual attitude ? 

It is here that we must introduce the second correction, 
this time connected with Dr. Radhakrishnan’s opinion. 


Salvation through Action 

(2) This correction is suggested exactly by the history 
of Christianity. That religion was accepted by the Greco- 
Latin world at the very moment when the ancient ideals 
started to be insufficient, when the magnificient structure 
of the Roman Empire, which seemed bound to go on for 
ever, started to crumble. Christianity which emphasized 
the contrast between the highest divine reality and the 
imperfection of the world in which men live, brought with 
it a new ideal, an aim superior to many of those which 
inspired the Greeks and the Romans. It resulted in a 
tendency to contemplative life in the world below, in the 
hope of future blessings in the kingdom of God. But side 
by side with this attitude of mysticism, which survived 
especially in the eastern Christian church, there was formed 
another which, without being exclusive, was especially 
powerful in Catholicism and Protestantism, that of the 
practical application of religious ideals not only to every- 
day life, but in social and political institutions also. The 
creative and dynamic spirit of western man, thus, found a 
spiritual justification in his need of active participation. 
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We must now dwell for a moment on this point, for 
it is there that the danger of misunderstanding is greatest. 
For, the statement of Dr. Schweitzer and of so many other 
western writers that, compared to this attitude, that of 
the Hindus is passive, is entirely false. It would be 
difficult to find in the West examples of such a fierce 
determination and such a tireless energy as that which 
inumerable Indian saints have showed in their ceaseless 
straining to pierce through the crushing body, the distract- 
ing intellect, the selfish will, in order to attain spiritual 
perfection. And, when we say that the religious mentality 
of India is indifferent to the social aspects of ethics, you 
would be quite right in recalling the glorious person of 
Asoka. In fact, was it not India which produced the 
king, venerated and admired not only in his country but 
in the whole world, a king who devoted his whole life 
and energy to raising the morale of his subjects and to 
encouraging them to apply the principles of charity, 
mildness and tolerance to internal and external politics ? 
But this example is precisely very instructive. Asoka was 
deeply concerned with the moral and religious perfection 
of the humblest of his subjects; he tried to ensure for 
them a life free from danger and sufferings, but he hardly 
thought exclusively of reforming the economic and social 
organization of his state; his aim was to facilitate for his 
subjects the obtaining of deliverance from the suffering 
which is endured in this world, and not to try to improve 
the world, so that there could be the least possible cause 
for suffering. The active dynamism in the religions of 
India is concentrated on man as an individual seeking his 
salvation ; he does not envisage the world as an object 
capable of being bettered. 

One could argue against this by quoting the Bhagavad- 
Gita which exalts the idea of action as the way to -God, 
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but action leads to salvation only when it is free from 
motives and purposes, and when those who act know that 
they are not the doers, but that they perform the will of 
the highest Being—‘As the unlearned act from attachment 
to their work, so should the learned also act, but without 
any attachment, with the desire to maintain the world- 
order.’ (III. 25). 

To maintain the world-order, not to change it. For 
our western conceptions, such activity is rather a form of 
inactivity. Dr. Radhakrishnan asks, Which action shall 
we then call real activity ? We can answer : a creative 
one, which produces something that has not existed before. 
Thus, the assertion that the occidental attitude is active, 
while that of the Hindus is passive, is not exact. But 
creativeness is the attitude which is proper to the occiden- 
tal mind. In Hinduism, man and the world are not 
without God, they are within Him, not only for the radical 
Advaitins, but also for a Ramanuja who considers men 
and the world as the body, of which God is the soul. In 
Christianity, man is also called to ‘collaborate’ with God, 
but man as well as the world, though they were created 
by God, are outside Him. Man is endowed by God 
with a free will of his own, which allows him to act ‘on 
his own account’, He may act against God’s will, and, 
in this case, he commits a sin. But even if he acts accord- 
ing to God’s intentions, he is the one who acts, the one 
who has not only the right, but also the duty to consider 
himself ‘the doer’. And, this faculty of creating is precisely 
the sign of his human dignity, which distinguishes him 
from all the other creatures of God. Many are the spheres 
in which man’s creative faculty can exert itself, as in the 
concrete world, when, by mastering nature’s forces, he 
creates new energies, new technical means, or when he 
establishes a new economic, social or political order. This 
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faculty is also exerted in abstract spheres, in art or in 
thought. Thought is creative not only in technical 
inventions, where it produces that which did not exist 
before, but equally in the shaping of new truths. Since 
Kant’s philosophical revolution, reason is no longer 
considered a passive element, a means of knowledge, but 
is regarded as the strength which gives shape to reality. 
We only come to know what our reason has put into the 
object. 

Indian philosophy also admits this creative faculty 
of thought, but gives it a negative worth. For all the 
philosophical systems of India, what is created by thought 
is false, it is but a mirage, Maya. Whereas for the occiden- 
tal mind, thought is the only spring and the only criterion 
of truth, for the Indian philosopher, discursive thought 
is the source of error, because it conceals the true nature 
of the Absolute. Similarly, whatever changes man brings 
to the world by his own initiative, whatever new 
elements he creates, are considered to be a tendency to 
attach oneself to what is not God, to stray from the way of 
salvation. 

_ Besides, whatever explanation may be given of the 
motives of this absence of creative activity, facts exist. 
Till the middle of the nineteenth century, there never 
occurred, in any of the oriental countries, what we in the 
occident call ‘progress’. It is not so much a question of 
technical progress, which by the same token in the occiden- 
tal world is only one century old, as of all those deep and 
radical modifications which have taken place in the 
West since ancient times, in its economic, social and 
political life; in its culture, art, science and philosophy. 
While the occidental world constantly sought to renew 
itself, to go still further towards what it had not yet 
created, the orient, while producing in this same period 
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masterpieces of art or of thought, majestically maintained 
itself on the same traditional positions, and did not seek, 
and even avoided, innovation. The changes which un- 
avoidably took place were involuntary, imposed rather by 
force of circumstances, than willed. 

It is true that the so-called progress has not given 
us greater happiness, neither did it bring us nearer our 
goal; and many are the people in the West who deplore 
this state of things, and would like to be able to retrace 
their steps. But, it is not the question to discuss here, 
whether it was good or bad, or who was right, the occident 
with its feverish activity or the orient with its immobility 
towards this world of ours. And here comes the third 
point on which the above-mentioned opinions must 
definitely be corrected. 


Two attitudes complementary 

(3) Mutual comprehension was impossible as long 
as every part persisted in exalting its own attitude and in 
condemning, as a whole, the attitude of the opposite camp. 
An unbiased examination, devoid of all animosity, reveals 
positive and negative elements on both sides. The 
evolution of occidental civilization was not a mistake, 
and did not deliberately choose a wrong way. It was the 
unavoidable consequence of the tendencies inherent in the 
very mind of occidental people. Since they conceived 
truth only under its strictly rational and definable aspect, 
they could not, at the same time, acknowledge other 
definitions of truth ; hence their intolerance for those who 
professed another truth which was defined with the same 
exclusivism. This intolerance became serious with the 
advent of Christianity, when religious dogmas became the 
supreme ideals and the main motives which directed 
human behaviour, Christian intolerance is generally 
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Stone sculptures of Mahabalipuram, Chingleput Dist., Madras, c. 8th cent. A.D. 


Above—Goddess Durga fighting the buffalow-demon. Below—The Boar incarnation 
of Vishnu lifting up the earth-goddess from the deluge. 
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attributed to the heirloom of Judaism which gave to 
Christianity its ethical passion and a sense of superiority. 
This is certainly true but even without this Judaist 
influence, the occidental mind could not have understood 
that many contrary ideals may be true simultaneously. 
The ethical precepts of Christianity, the fact that a 
Christian was ordered to love his neighbour and even his 
enemy, might prescribe him to adopt a benevolent attitude 
equally towards the adepts of other religions, but it was 
impossible for him to believe that they too were right. 
And, persuaded as he was of being the only possessor of 
truth, he felt naturally inclined, with his eagerness to 
realize his aim, to convert the others for their own salva- 
tion and even against their will. And, if Europe presented 
a certain unity in the middle ages, it is because the 
religious ideal, which was the rule of all activity, was 
universally acknowledged at that time. But when, with 
the Renaissance and the Reformation, people were bold 
enough to submit the religious dogmas to the critical 
analysis of this very reason, which was the essential force 
of Christian belief, and when the results of this analysis 
did not turn out the same everywhere, unity was shattered. 
From that time, in the western world, an ideal admissible 
by everybody no longer exists. However, the urgent 
desire for the practical realization of an ideal still persis- 
ted ; it became even more insistent from the moment that 
- man, having set reason above tradition, realized his 
creative power. We-can, therefore, see the western world 
divided into different ideological areas, each fighting in 
the name of a particular ideal. Hence the fanaticism of 
religious wars. But the same multitude of religious con- 
victions, which is quite incompatible with the need of one 
single truth inherent in the western mind, resulted in the 
failure of the religious ideal, which was replaced by. 
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scientific, national, social and political ideals which people 
sought immediately to put into practice and to impose 
with the same fanaticism. The troubles which resulted 
from this, reached their zenith in the century in which we 
live. 

It should be added that this state of affairs hardly 
means that the West is ‘of no spiritual worth’. Christianity 
is by no means, a dead letter in the West and can still 
inspire millions of people with the same ardour as before. 
But it is divided, and must further fight against numerous 
anti-Christian movements which are not _ necessarily 
materialist. 

In the East, and especially in India, supreme Truth 
has always been considered superior to reason. It cannot 
be imagined and is ineffable. All definitions of it are 
necessarily approximate; there is, thus, no reason to 
subscribe to one approximate definition more than 
another ; the co-existence of several approximate truths 
is quite conceivable. Since, on the other hand, the 
oriental attitude does not seek the practical realization 
of religious ideals by means of the transformation of the 
world to conform to these ideals, the need is hardly felt 
of imposing one religious form at the expense of the other. 
And, although it is not true to say that India and China 
have never known religious persecutions, it must be noted 
that denominational struggles in that area have not been 
waged with the same bitterness asin the West. The eastern 
religions are not dogmatic and, in general, bear the 
imprint of a wide tolerance, so that Hinduism, for example, 
succeeded in mingling harmoniously in one huge synthesis 
the most divergent beliefs, a fact which makes the under- 
standing of such a religion so difficult for a westerner. 
And, that independence of the religious ideal from all 
rational criticism brought it about that the orientals have 
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never lost the sense of one supreme and unique ideal, 
which is capable of expression in the most varied outward 
forms. Our inquiry could, therefore, be finally summari- 
zed ‘in one brief formula which states the lessential 
characteristics of the East-West opposition. The West 
is still always animated by a creative power which allows 
it to attain its ends, but it has lost or has not yet found 
a universal ideal, and is exhausting itself in trying to 
realize, with the same fanaticism, contradictoy ideals ; 
the East, on the contrary, has always been aware of the 
supreme and universal ideal, but it has not sought to 
realize it practically by adapting the world to that ideal. 

These two attitudes are not irreconcilable; they 
are rather complementary. The two sections of humanity 
divided by circumstances, have devoloped in different 
ways; but there is no obstacle in the way of their 
mutually benefiting from their different experiences. 
And, if one could only join the creative power of the 
western world to the unshakable certainty of the East, 
the result could well be of immense importance to man- 
kind. But this could only be effected if a real synthesis 
were possible, a mingling of all that is best in the two 
attitudes. We must especially guard against trying to 
impose one’s own attitude en bloc on the opposing party. 
The results of an easternization of the West or of a 
complete westernization of the East could only be fatal. 
The easternization of the West would only paralyse its 
creative spirit; and the complete westernization of the 
East could only add further opposing camps to the 
divisions already existing. 

This is not a casual hypothesis, but a phenomenon 
that can be proved by facts. As we have already seen, 
the esternization of certain circles in Europe and America 
shows itself, above all, in the unjustified mistrust of 
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their own civilization, the most positive aspects of 
which they do not even know and which they wish 
to replace by pseudo-oriental ideas, based on an equally 
considerable ignorance of the real value produced by 
the eastern world. More dangerous still is the pheno- 
menon which is already appearing in the East ; in spite 
of their mistrust of the so-called materialist civilization 
of the western world, the orientals are seeking to adopt 
precisely that material side of western civilization. It 
is here that we must introduce into our investigation 
the fourh and most important correction. 


East to show the path 

(4) The passive attitude of the easterners towards 
the material world is already a thing of the past. 
That world is in the process of recovering its dynamic 
quality. It would perhaps be too presumptuous to 
attribute this important revitalization exclusively to 
western influence. But what is striking is, How much 
does this revival of dynamic qualities coincide in the 
East with the acceptance of European customs and ideals ? 
How much does it go hand in hand with the renunciation 
of the old eastern ideals? The most typical example of 
this was provided not so long ago by Japan. That 
country was the first in Asia to accept western civilization ; 
but together with the scientific and technical benefits of 
that civilization, it borrowed, at the same time, its worst 
aspects : national megalomania, spirit of hate and into- 
lerance, and thirst for domination. In _ westernizing 
herself to this point, Japan hardly became animated by a 
spirit of fraternity towards the western world ; quite to the 
contrary, she proceeded openly to a modern reorganization 
of East Asia, in order to hurl it against the West. Japan 
failed, but the phenomenon itself persists; other forces 
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inspired by the West have come to organize the immense 
forces of the East in the same spirit of hatred. 

Thinking people in the western hemisphere are hardly 
pleased or proud to know that they can find such 
gifted disciples in the East. They would like by the 
same token to find teachers. The hope of finding, in 
co-operation with the East, the solution of the most 
pressing problems of our century weakens when we note 
that the orientals, denying too easily their own traditions 
and only conserving in their attitude hostility towards the 
West, allow themselves to be led by ideological movements 
which have been dividing the western world for years, 
and which have nothing in common with either the social 
conditions or the psychology of the East ; when we note 
that instead of forming a force which would find itself out- 
side our internal struggles and capable of putting an end to 
them, they themselves take part in these struggles. From this 
attitude can only result tragic consequences for both sides. 

However, it is precisely the attitude of India which 
can reassure us. The fact that alongside spiritual values 
India is capable of developing an imposing material 
civilization is quite definite and does honour to the 
productive gifts of her people. It must not be forgotten that 
one of the greatest claims to glory which modern India 
has is that of having been the only country in the world 
whose greatest politician has been a saint and who, more- 
over, by his attitude, apparently foreign to that which is 
called political realism, gained his victory. And the 
present political line in India, courageous, independent, 
and not ashamed to be guided by moral and equitable 
principles, shows exactly what we can hope for in the way 
of a positive eastern contribution in the concert of nations. 
' There is no need, whatever, to neglect material values in 
order to maintain this policy. Not only the politicians, 
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but also the philosophers of India understand this, as 
these words of Dr. Radhakrishnan prove: ‘If we wrongly 
identify religion with world and life negation, and ethics 
with humanism and social progress, the two become quite 


. different and require to be pursued on their own separate 


lines and in obedience to their own separate principles. 
They are, on the contrary, organic to each other. While 
the chief value of religion lies in its power to raise and 
enlarge the internal man, its soundness is not complete 
until it has shaped properly his external existence. For 
the latter requires a sound political, economic and social 
life, a power and an efficiency which will make a people 
not only survive, but grow towards a collective perfection. 
If a religion does not secure these ends, there is a defect 
somewhere, either in its essential principles or in their 
application.’ 

May I be allowed to make use, in conclusion, of 
a comparison borrowed from the world of physics? If, in 
mechanics, we directly oppose two forces, the result is 
either the mutual cancellation of these forces or a 
destructive impact ; but, on the other hand, energy is only 
obtained by skilful application of the opposing forces. 
It is exactly the same for the East and the West. Conflict 
between these two will only bring about the destruction 
of mankind; the wiping out of their differences, the 
complete assimilation of one part by the other can only 
impoverish mankind and deprive it of its sources of energy. 
But in preserving their difference and using it wisely and 
with goodwill in the light of universal aim, there is an 
opportunity to ensure for mankind a future more certain 
and richer in spiritual as well as material possibilities.* 


*From a lecture delivered at the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of 
Culture, Calcutta. 
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THE PLACE OF FAITH IN BUDDHISM 
By 


BuiksHu SANGHARAKSHITA 


Tue Pali word saddha (Skt. Sraddha) is connected with 
a verb meaning “to place one’s heart on”. The connota- 
tion of the word is not cognitive but definitely emotional. 
Hence it is’ best rendered, not by ‘confidence’, as some 
rationalizing interpreters of the Dharma would have us 
believe, but by the term already employed in the title of 
this article, viz. ‘faith’. But this English word has a 
number of meanings and shades of meaning. Which of 
them, if any, coincides with the emotion to which Buddhists 
appropriate the term saddhi? According to Webster's 
New International Dictionary, faith is primarily the “act or 
state of acknowledging unquestioningly the existence, 
power etc of a supreme being and the reality of a divine 
order.” Buddhists however deny the existence of a 
supreme being. If faith is to be adopted as the equivalent 
of saddha, the dictionary definition must obviously be 
amended. For God we shall have to substitute the 
Buddha, not because of any similarity in their nature and 
functions, but because of the equipollency of their respec- . 
tive positions. Faith in the Buddhist sense then becomes 
the act (expressed by ‘taking refuge’) or state (condition 
of being established in the refuge) of acknowledging 
unquestioningly that the man Gautama, or what appears 
as the man Gautama, is in possession of full enlightenment. 
Expressed in the traditional Buddhist terminology, this is 
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the great asseveration which echoes from one end of the 
Tipitaka to the other and which is today repeated by 
millions of Buddhists as part of their daily worship : iti pi 
so Bhagava araham samma-sambuddho vijja-carana-sampanno 
sugato lokavidu anuttaro purisa-dhamma-sarathi sattha deva- 
manussanam Buddho Bhagavati—“He is the Lord, the arhat, 
the All-enlightened, the endowed with knowledge and 
conduct, the happy One, knower of the world, supreme 
charioteer of men to be tamed, teacher of gods and men, 
Buddha, the Lord.” 

This acknowledgment of the Buddha as enlightened 
is not however, the result of an irrational impulse ungroun- 
ded in reason and experience. Faith in him is not blind 
faith. It is not that “accepting....as real, true, or the 
like, that which is not supported by sensible evidence or 
rational proofs or which is indemonstrable” which, accord- 
ing to the dictionary, is one of the senses in which the 
word faith can be understood. Such faith may be 
necessary to accept the dogmas of Christianity, in which 
religion it indeed occupies a very prominent place ; but 
there is no room for it in Buddhism. Buddhist faith must 
be balanced by wisdom. Is there then, any sensible 
evidence, are there any rational proofs, of the Buddha's 
Enlightenment, the existence of which might justify the 
claim that our acknowledgment of that enlightenment 
is not a blind and ignorant but a clear-sighted and 
intelligent act ? What, in other words, are the grounds of 
a Buddhist’s faith in the Buddha ? 

They are firstly intuition, secondly reason, and thirdly 
experience. Since we are injecting into these words, all 
of which are very fluid in meaning, a specifically Buddhist 
content, a brief explanation seems called for. According 
to the Mahayana, all beings are in possession of the element 
of Buddhahood. This element is nothing but the reflection 
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of the Absolute in the mirror of the so-called individual 
consciousness. Only because they are in possession of 
this reflected image do beings feel an affinity for enlighten- 
ment. As the Ratnagotravibhaga says : 

If the Element of the Buddha did not exist 

(in everyone ), 

There could be no disgust with suffering, 

Nor could there be a wish for Nirvana, 

Nor striving for it, nor a resolve to win it." 
One of the strings of a musical instrument being struck, 
the corresponding string of the instrument beside it 
begins to vibrate. When the devotee hears the music of 
enlightenment, when he stands in the very presence of 
the Buddha, his own element of Buddhahood starts 
vibrating. Hence he knows that the great being before 
him is striking upon the strings of his own heart the 
mighty chord of supreme enlightenment. Even the mere 
utterance of the word ‘Buddha’ was enough to call forth 
such a response from Anathapindika : “Householder, did 
you say Buddha” he asks in astonishment of his brother- 
in-law, the banker of Rajagaha, when he first hears the 
marvellous word. “Buddha I did say, householder,” replies 
his relation. Anathapindika is so overwhelmed that he 
repeats the question and is answered in the same manner. 
He says: “Even this sound, Buddha, Buddha is hard to 
come by in the world. Could I go and see this Lord, 
Arahant, perfect Buddha” ? 
“Not now, but tomorrow early.” 
“So the householder Anathapindika,” relates the text, 
“lay down with mindfulness so much directed towards 
the Buddha that he got up three times during the night 


1. Buddhist Texts through the Ages, ed. E. Conze, Oxford, 1954, p. 181. | 
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thinking it was daybreak” (Vinaya-Pitaka II, 154, I. B. 
Horner’s translation). 

It is this plangency of our own element of Buddhahood 
when face to face with the Buddha which constitutes 
intuition in the present context, that is to say as the first 
of the grounds of our faith that the Buddha is, in fact, 
in possession of supreme enlightenment. Needless to say 
we stand face to face with the Buddha not only when 
we perceive his nirmanakaya, or physical body, but also 
when, through the exercise of imagination or by the 
practice of meditation, we are able to behold, not with 
a fleshly but with a spiritual eye, his body of glory or 
sambhogakaya. Seeing the Buddha as he really is, that is 
to say in his dharmakaya, which takes place when we 
realize the import of the teaching, belongs to a stage of 
spiritual life more advanced than that now under 
consideration. 

However safe a guide mere intuition may be for the 
spiritually mature, in the case of the spiritually immature 
it is only too often a means of indulging mundane desires 
and justifying prejudices. Consequently faith in the 
Buddha is grounded not on intuition alone but also upon 
reason, which we here understand as including both 
sensible evidence and rational proofs. Now according 
to Buddhist logicians, the basis of inference (anumdana) is 
the invariable concomitance (vyapti) of the probans (hetu) 
and the probandum (sadhya) in the syllogism (avayava). 
Since there exists an invariable concomitance between 
enlightenment, on the one hand, and various moral, 
intellectual and spiritual qualities on the other, we may 
infer, from our perception of these qualities in a particular 
person and our non-perception of their opposites, that 
he is enlightened. This principle is clearly enunciated 
in the Pali Canon. Addressing Cunda, the Blessed One 
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says : “Friend, a brother who is Arahant, one in whom 
the dsavas are destroyed, who has lived the life, who has 
done his task, who has laid down the burden, who has 
reached his own welfare, who has utterly destroyed the 
bond that binds to becoming, who is released by the 
Knowledge,—such an one is incapable of behaving in 
nine ways, to wit: intentionally taking the life of a 
creature ; of taking by way of theft what is not given; 
of practising the sexual act; of telling a deliberate lie ; 
of indulging in intoxicants ; of storing up (food) for the 
indulgence of appetite, as he did before when he was a 
householder ; of going on the wrong path through hatred ; 
of going on the wrong path through delusion ; of going 
on the wrong path through fear.” (Digha-Nikaya III, 133 ; 
Woodward’s translation, Some Sayings of the Buddha, Oxford 
University Press, 1951, p. 269). 

This means that if a religious teacher in whose 
enlightenment we had conceived an intuitive faith were 
to commit any of the above actions, we should have to 
conclude, however great his reputation and our own 
regret might be, that he was not enlightened, and that 
what we had thought was the vibration of our element 
of Buddhahood was after all only a flutter of mundane 
emotion. Such a doctrine obviously precludes any form 
of antinominalism, for which reason teachers who claim 
that their lapses from morality are simply a means 
of testing the faith of their disciples should be treated 
as impostors. We acknowledge the Buddha to be 
enlightened and we have faith in him, not in spite 
of appearances but, partly at least, because of them. Being 
the premises from which we conclude that he was 
enlightened, our perception of the sensible evidences 
of his qualities and our knowledge that these qualities 
are invariably concomitant with enlightenment constitute 
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the rational proofs of the fact that he was enlighten- 
ed and the ground of our rational faith in him. The 
concomitant qualities referred to are of two kinds, those 
pertaining chiefly to compassion and those pertaining 
chiefly to Wisdom. Among the first, which are to be 
seen manifested in his life, may be included kindliness, 
gentleness, serenity, dispassion, tact, urbanity, fearlessness 
and a host of similar qualities which, we should never 
forget, are not virtues in the merely ethical sense, but the 
expression on the mundane level of an insight purely 
metaphysical. The qualities pertaining to Wisdom, which 
are manifested in the Buddha’s teaching, are virtues in the 
intellectual sense. They too are the expressions of a 
realization pertaining to the transcendental order and as 
such have nothing to do with the mundane mental states 
and functions of the same name. Among them are com- 
plete freedom from prejudice, unfailing presence of mind, 
all-inclusive observation, infallible judgment, profound 
intellectuality, indefatigable power of analysis, perfect 
rationality, and absolute freedom from misconception and 
error. 

Just as faith grounded in intuition has to be tested by 
faith grounded in reason, so must faith grounded in 
reason be confirmed by faith grounded in experience. 
Out of a number of people passing us in the street we see 
one who, we feel certain, will be able to direct us to our 
destination. A brief conversation convinces us that he 
is well acquainted with the place we wish to reach, and 
we therefore follow his directions carefully. On arriving 
at our destination we know that our confidence in him 
was justified, and that he really was acquainted with both 
the place and the route by which it might be reached. 
So with our faith in the Buddha. Only when, having 
practised his teaching, we ourselves attain to a certain 
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stage of the Path, do we know beyond all possibility of 
doubt that the Buddha had himself attained it. Thus 
as we progress from stage to stage our faith becomes more 
and more firmly fixed until, with our own attainment of 
enlightenment, it becomes unshakeable. Of this faith 
which is rooted in experience does the Buddha speak after 
his conversation with the Brahmin Unnabha: “Brethren, 
just as in a peaked hut or a hall with a peaked gable, with 
a window facing east, when the sun comes up and its rays 
strike through the window, where do they alight ? 

“On the western wall, Lord.” 

“Just so, brethren, is the faith of the Brahmin Unna- 
bha in the Tathagata settled, rooted, fixed, and strong, 
not to be pulled up by any one in the world, be he recluse 
or Brahmin, or deva or Mara or Brahma. If at this time, 
brethren, the Brahmin Unnabha should come to die, 
there is no fetter, bound by which he would come back 
again to this world.” (Samyutta-Nikaya V, p. 219, Wood- 
ward’s translation in Some Sayings of the Buddha, pp. 204-5). 
Unnabha being at least an andgami or non-returner, as the 
Buddha's concluding words imply, his faith was grounded 
not only in intuition and reason but also in experience. 

Amplifying our former definition of saddha, we may 
now say that it is an acknowledgment of the fact that 
Gautama is the Buddha grounded, firstly on the intuitive 
response that arises out of the depths of our heart by 
reason of the affinity existing between his actual and our 
potential Buddhahood ; secondly, on the sensible evidences 
and rational proofs of his enlightenment afforded us 
by the records of his life and teaching ; and thirdly, on 
our own attainment of the successive stages of the 
transcendental Path taught by him as the means to 
enlightenment. This acknowledgment of the Buddha’s 
Enlightenment, though it included cognitive elements, 
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is primarily not an intellectual conviction but as the 
etymology of the word saddha itself implies, an emotional 
impulsion. This fact, so often overlooked by those who 
seek to equate Buddhism and Rationalism, is clearly 
evident from a number of Tipitaka passages. One will be 
sufficient for our purpose. At the end of the fifth and 
last book of the Sutta-Nipata, one of the oldest portions of 
the Pali Canon, Bavarin asks Pingiya, whom he had sent 
with fifteen other pupils to question the Buddha : 
How canst thou, Pingiya, 
One moment stay from Him, 
Sage of the quickening, 
Seer of the quickening, 
From Gotama, Who taught 
Thee Dharma for both here 
And now, and not anon, 
For craving’s end, for weal 
Which nowhere hath a peer ? 
Pingiya replies that, in fact, he does not stray from the 
Buddha even one moment ; for he sees him in meditation : 
In mind I see Him as by eye, 
In earnest, brahman, day and night ; 
_ I brighten night in praising Him ; 
~ Hence not as absence deem I that. 
With faith and joy and heart alert 
Naught turneth me from Hts behest : 
Unto what realm the quickening sage 
Doth move, to that then I am drawn. 
Since I am frail and worn with age 
Thither my body goeth not, © 
But with strong purpose e’er I move 
And so my heart is linked with Him.” 
While they talk, the Buddha himself appears to them 


and says : 
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As Vakkalin, Alavi-Gotama, 
And eke Bhadravudha by faith did win 
Release, so e’en by faith thou too shalt win 
Release : and thou, O Pingiya, shalt go 
To the beyond across the realm of death. 
Pingiya replies with a paean that may be ranked with the 
most precious gems of the world’s devotional literature, 
and on this note of ecstatic devotion the Sutta-Nipata 
fittingly ends : 
The sage’s word I hear 
And greater grows my faith. 


With teeming, lucid thought 

The All-awake rolled back 

The veil ; the deva-heights 

He plumbed, and found and knew 
The all of nigh and yon : 


The quests of those who doubts 
Confessed the teacher solved. 


To that which naught can shake, 
To that which naught can move, 
Which nowhere hath a peer : 
Lo—thither I shall go 

And there my doubt shall end. 


Think thus of me : a man 

Intent on heart’s release.” 
(Sutta-Nipata, 1138-39, 1142-44, 1146-49 ; Hare’s translation 
in Woven Candences of Early Buddhists,-Oxford University 
Press, 1947, pp. 165-7). 
Here we are very definitely concerned, not with some 
lukewarm and feeble ‘confidence’, but with an ardent 
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and powerful emotion for which the best word at our 
disposal is faith. 

Emotion means movement. As its etymology shows, 
it is an outward-going motion, either of attraction towards 
a pleasant, or repulsion from a painful, object. Hence, 
according to Nagasena, the distinguishing mark of faith is 
aspiration, which consists in a movement, or as he puts it 
a ‘jump’, from the mundane to the transcendental. “As, 
sire (he is addressing king Milinda, the Menander of the 
Greeks), an earnest student of yoga (yogavacara), on seeing 
that the minds of others are freed, jumps (as it were) into 
the fruit of stream-winning or of once-returning or of non- 
returning or into arahantship and practises yoga for the 
attainment of the unattained, the mastery of the unmas- 
tered, the realization of the unrealized—even so, sire, is 
aspiration the distinguishing mark of faith.” At the king's 
request Nagasena gives one of those graphic illustrations 
which are the most charming features of the Milinda-Panha— 
“As, sire, when a great cloud pours down rain on a hill- 
slope, after the water, in flowing along according to the 
slope, had filled the defts, fissures and gullies of the hill- 
slope, it would fill the river so that it would course along 
overflowing its banks; and then suppose that a great 
crowd of people were to come, but, knowing neither the 


width nor the depth of the river, were to stand afraid and — 


hesitating on the bank. But then suppose a knowledgeable 
man were to come and who, on recognizing his own 
strength and power, should tie on his loincloth firmly and, 
jumping, should cross over. When the great crowd of 
people had seen him crossed over, they too would cross 
over. This is the way, sire, that an earnest student 
of yoga, on seeing that the minds of others are freed, 
jumps (as it were) into the fruit of stream-winning and 
so on and practises yoga for the aims mentioned already. 
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And this, sire, was said by the Lord in the Samyutta- 
Nikaya : 
By faith the flood is crossed, 

By diligence the sea ; 

By vigour ill is passed ; 

By wisdom cleansed is he. 

(Milinda-Panha, 35-36, Horner’s translation in Buddhist 
Texts, 53—54). 

Thus faith in the Buddha is the motivating power 
of the disciple’s life, the dominating and driving force 
which carries him through the successive stages of his 
career until finally, with the attainment of supreme 


enlightenment, he reaches his goal. Consequently its 


importance is not to be underestimated. According to 
the Sutta-Mpata, 182, “Faith is the wealth here best for 
man.” Har Dayal writes: “The idea of bhakti was not 
a borrowed feather, with which Buddhism adorned itself. 
It was an integral part of the Buddhist ideal from the 
earliest times. In fact, the very word bhakti, as a technical 
religious term, occurs for the first time in Indian literature 
in a Buddhist treatise and not in a Hindu scripture. 
The Theragatha speaks of bhatti: so bhattima nama ca hoti 
pandité natva ca dhammesu visesi assa (p. 41, lines 1-2). 
This anthology contains verses that go back to the earliest 
period of the history of Buddhism, and its final redaction 
took place in the middle of the third century B.C. But 
the idea of bhakti is found in the ancient Pali Mkayas : 
it was called saddha in the fifth century B.C. Saddha was 
a very important concept in early Buddhism. Faith in 
the Buddha is repeatedly declared to be essential for 
the spiritual development of the monks and the laymen. 
It can even lead to rebirth in a heaven. A novice must 
“take refuge” first in the Buddha and then in the Doctrine 
and the Confraternity. It is a great mistake to under- 
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estimate the importance of saddha in early Buddhism, 
which has been wrongly represented as a dry “rationalistic” 
system of precepts and theories. Even in the Pali Canon, 
the impression left on the reader’s mind is that Gautama 
Buddha is the centre of the whole movement, and that 
the Doctrine derives its vitality and importance from 
his personality.” (Zhe Bodhisattva Doctrine in Buddhist 
Sanskrit Literature, p. 32). 

We have already seen that according to the Samyutta- 
Nikaya “By faith the flood is crossed”. The Majjhima- 
Nikaya, comparing the Buddha to a good herdsman who 
sends his herd safely across a ford of the Ganga, bulls 
first, then sturdy kine and bullocks, then slim young 
calves, goes so far as to say, “Just as the tender sucking 
calf, just born of its lowing dam, and carried along, 
crossed Ganga’s stream....even so those brothers who 
follow the Norm and walk in faith, they too shall cross 
Mara’s stream and come safe to the further shore.” 
(Majjhima-Nikaya 1, 34). The terms sadchanusarin (walking 
according to faith) and saddhavimutia (emancipated through 
faith) are both found in the Tipitaka. According to the 
Hinayana scholasticism of a much later period, the first 
is a designation of those attaining the Path of the Stream- 
Winner with a predominance of the faculty of faith, 
while the second is a designation of the same persons at 
certain higher stages of the Noble Path. But the Buddhist - 
doctrine of emancipation through faith is not in any 
sense the equivalent of the Protestant Christian dogma of 
justification by faith. For even in those who walk accord- 
ing to faith or who are emancipated through faith, this 
faculty does not exclude but only slightly predominate 
over the faculty of Wisdom. Conversely, ttose who are 
emancipated through Wisdom (pajita-vimutta) are not 
totally lacking in faith : they are simply of a predominantly 
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intellectual disposition. Faith, in fact, according to the 
Abhidhamma of the Theravadins is the first of the 
twenty-five lofty qualities present in all wholesome states 
of consciousness. This alone should be sufficient to 
indicate its enormous importance in Buddhism. 


A Bodhisattva—Nalanda sculpture 
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Rupam bhikkhave anatta. Rupam ca h’idam bhikkhave 
atta abhavissa, na yidam rupam abadhaya samvatteyya, 
labbhetha ca rupe ‘evam me rupam hotu, evam 
me rupam ma ahosi’ ti. Yasma ca kho bhikkhave 
rupam anatta, tasma rupam abadhaya samvattati, na ca 
labbhati rupe ‘evam me rupam hotu, evam me rupam ma 
ahosi' ti. 

Vedana bhikkhave anatta. Vedana ca h’idam bhik- 
khave atta abhavissa, na yidam vedana abadhaya sam- 
vatteyya, labbhetha ca vedanaya ‘evam me vedana hotu, 
evam me vedana ma ahosi’ ti. Yasma ca kho bhikkhave 
vedana anatta, tasma vedana abadhaya samvattati, na ca 
labbhati vedanaya ‘evam me vedana hotu, evam me vadana 
ma ahosi ti. 

Sanna bhikkhave anatta. Sannaca h’idam bhikkhave 
atta abhavissa, na yidam sanna abadhaya samvatteyya, 
labbhetha ca sannaya ‘evam me sanna hotu, evam me sanna 
ma ahosi ti. Yasma ca kho bhikkhave sanna anatta, tasma 
sanna abadhaya samvattati, na ca labbhati sannaya ‘evam 
me sanina hotu, evam me safina ma ahosi ti. 

Samkhara bhikkhave anatta. Samkhara ca h’idam 
bhikkhave atté abhavissamsu, na yime samkhara abadhaya 
samvatteyyum, labbhetha ca samkharesu ‘evam me 
samkhara hontu, evam me samkhara ma ahesum’ ti. 
Yasma ca kho bhikkhave samkhara anatta, tasma samkhara 
abadhaya samvattanti, na ca labbhati samkharesu ‘evam 
me samkhara hontu, evam me samkhara ma ahesum’ ti. 

Vinnanam bhikkhave anatta. Vinnanam ca h’idam 
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bhikkhave atta abhavissa, na yidam vinhanam abadhaya 
samvatteyya, labbhetha ca vinnane ‘evam me vinnanam 
hotu, ‘evam me vinnanam ma ahosi ti. Yasma ca 
kho bhikkhave vinhanam anatta, tasma vinnanam 
abadhaya samvattati, na ca labbhati vinnane ‘evam me 
vinnanam hotu, evam me vinnanam ma ahosi' ti. 

Tam kim manhnatha bhikkhave, rupam niccam va, 
aniccam va ti? Aniccam Bhante. 

Yam pananiccam, dukkham va tam, sukham va ti ? 
Dukkham Bhante. 

Yam pananiccam dukkham viparinama-dhammam, 
kallam nu tam samanupassitum ‘etam mama, eso’ham asmi, 
eso me atta’ ti? No h’etam Bhante. 

Vedana bhikkhave niccam va, aniccam va ti? 
Aniccam Bhante. 


Yam pananiccam, dukkham va tam, sukham va ti ? 


Dukkham Bhante. 

Yam pananiccam dukkham viparinama-dhammam, 
kallam nu tam samanupassitum ‘etam mama, eso ham 
asmi, eso me atta’ ti? No h’etam Bhante. 

Sanna bhikkhave niccam va, aniccam va ti? Aniccam 
Bhante. 

Yam pananiccam, dukkham va tam, sukkham va ti? 
Dukkham Bhante. 

Yam pananiccam dukkham viparinama-dhammam, 
kallam nu tam samanupassitum ‘etam mama, eso’>ham 
asmi, eso me atta’ ti? No h’etam Bhante. 

Samkhara bhikkhave niccam va, aniccam va ti? 
Aniccam Bhante. 

Yam pananiccam, dukkham va tam, sukkham va ti? 
Dukkham Bhante. 

Yam pananiccam dukkham viparinama-dhammam, 
kallam nu tam samanupassitum ‘etam mama, eso’ham 
asmi, eso me atta’ ti? No h’etam Bhante. 
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Vinnanam bhikkhave niccam va, aniccam va ti? 
Aniccam Bhante. 

Yam pananiccam, dukkham va tam, sukham va ti ? 
Dukkham Bhante. 

Yam pananiccam dukkham viparinama-dhammam, 
kallam nu tam samanupassitum ‘etam mama, eso *ham 
asmi, eso me atta’ ti? No h’etam Bhante. 

Tasmat iha bhikkhave yam kifici rupam atitanagata- 
paccuppannam, ajjhattam va bahiddha va, olarikam va 
sukhumam va, hinam va panitam va, yam dure santike va, 
sabbam rupam ‘n’etam mama, n’eso’ham asmi, na me’ so 
atta’ ti evam etam yatha-bhitam sammappaiinaya 
datthabbam. 

Ya kaci vedana atitanagata-paccuppanna, ajjhattam 
va bahiddha va, olarika va sukhuma va, hina va panita va, 
ya dure santike va, sabba vedana ‘n’etam mama, n’eso 
*ham asmi, na me’so atta’ ti evam esa yatha-bhitam 
sammappannaya datthabba. 

Ya kaci sanna atitanagata-paccuppanna ajjhattam 
va bahiddha va, olarika va sukhuma va, hina va panita 
va, ya dure santike va, sabba sana ‘n’etam mama, n’eso 
*ham asmi, na me’so atta’ ti evam etam yatha-bhitam 
sammappannaya datthabba. 

Ye keci samkhara atitanagata-paccuppanna ajjhattam 
va bahiddha va, olarika va sukhuma va, hina va panita 
va, ye dure santike va, sabbe samkhara ‘n’etam mama, 
n’eso "ham asmi, na me so atta’ ti evam etam yatha-bhitam 
sammappannaya datthabba. 

Yam _ kinci vinnanam  atitanagata-paccuppannam 
ajjhattam va bahiddha va, olarikam va sukhumam va, 
hinam va panitam va, yam dure santike va, sabbam 
vinnanam ‘n’etam mama, n’esoham asmi, na me’so 
atta’ tievam etam yatha-bhitam sammappaiinaya datthab- 


bam. 
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Evam passam bhikkhave sutava ariya-savako rupasmim 
pi nibbindati, vedanaya pi nibbindati, sannaya pi nib- 
bindati, samkharesu pi nibbindati, nibbindam virajjati, 
viraga vimuccati, vimuttasmim vimutt’ amhi ti hanam hoti, 
khina jati, vusitam brahmacariyam, katam karaniyam, 
naparam itthattaya ti pajanati ti. 


Triratna Symbol on Sanchi Great Stipa gate 
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MEANING OF THE WORD PALI: A SUGGESTION 
By 


Pror. Dr. MANOMOHAN GHOSH, M.A., PH.D. 


Up till now it is not definitely known how the language 
of the Hinayana Buddhist canon came to be called 
‘Pali’. From the words of the commentator Buddhaghosa 
(c. 500 A.D.), it appears that Buddha’s language was a 
form of Magadhi. This is probably’ the basis of the 
Ceylonese tradition, according to which the language of 
the Hinayana canon was Magadhi-nirutti or Magadhika-bhasa. 
But in spite of this, the language came to be universally 
known as ‘Pali’. What is the meaning of this word, and 
when did it come to be used for the first time? It is 
very difficult to give any definitive answers to these 
questions. But with regard to the second question, it 
may be noted that the word ‘Pali’ did not probably come 
into being much earlier than the 4th century A.D., for 
we meet with the word for the first time in the Dipavamsa, 
a work composed probably between 352 and 450 A.D. 
The original meaning of the word however is very obscure. 
There have been many attempts to find its etymology, 
e.g. from palli, or pankti, or even Pataliputra, but none of 
these seems to have satisfied scholars. A fresh suggestion 
is now offered below, viz. its derivation from the word 
(dhamma-)paliyayani occurring in Asoka’s Bhabri Edict, 
in the sense of (Sacred) Texts, for the consideration of 
scholars. Before we discuss the likely process, as it appears 
to the present writer, of}the phonetic as well as the 
morphological development of the word paliyayani into 
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‘Pali’, it should be pointed out that a and 4@ being inter- 
changeable in the Brahmi edicts of Asoka, (cf. aha, aha, aha ; 
ca, ca ; laja, laja ; mahaimata, mata ; adhatiyani, adha° ; etc), 
paliyayani in all likelihood had a dialectal variant in 

Scholars have derived the word paliyaya from Skt. 
paryaya, which, according to Apte’s Dictionary, has as 
many as thirteen meanings, of which three only need 
be considered in the present connexion, viz. (i) ‘regular 
recurrence or repetition’ ; *paliyayani in this sense might 
have meant ‘the texts which were meant for constant repeti- 
tion’, the aim of this repetition being obvious; (ii) ‘com- 
prehensiveness’ ; *fdaliyayani in this sense might mean ‘texts 
giving essential matters (related to the teachings of Buddha) ; 


the intention of Asoka in mentioning what he considered’ 


to be essential matters in the Dhamma is clear enough ; 
mean ‘verses’ or ‘versified matters’. 

It seems that there cannot be any serious objection in 
taking the word in the first or the second of the senses 
mentioned above. The same however may not be said 
about the third meaning, for according to the identifica- 
tion by different scholars, of the texts mentioned by Asoka 
in the Bhabrut Edict, three at most were in verse, as shown 
by Winternitz and Geiger. But the objection should not 
prove to be very serious, for, on a closer study of the 
identifications mentioned above, it appears as pointed out 
by Winternitz that in some cases the identifications are 
highly problematic. Hence it may be permissible to be 
sceptic about the form of those texts which some scholars 
tried to locate in the prose Nikayas. As versified matters 
easily stick to memory, Asoka in all likelihood desired that 
the majority of Buddha’s followers, lay as well as ordained, 
should repeatedly hear such kind of dhamma-paliyayani and 
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be able thereby to bear all essential matters in mind’. As 
Buddha was liberal enough to allow every one to preach 
the Dhamma in his own language, there is no difficulty in 
assuming the verse-form for the texts mentioned by Asoka. 
On this assumption, the Vinaya-samukasa mentioned by 
Asoka, might mean a short compendium on Discipline 


| 

( 
composed more or less in the manner of the Khuddaka-sikkha t 
written in Ceylon about the 12th century A.D. The i 
Dhammapada consisting entirely of verses may also be cited F 
as an instance of early Buddhist leaders being partial to i 
verse-forms as instruments for propagating the Dhamma. a 
The fact that the bulk of Brahmanic learning was diffused I 
among the twice-born class through metrical compositions l 
might well have influenced the Buddhists in this regard. ( 
‘Hence it is highly probable that Asoka’s Dhamma-paliyayani t 
were all verses in form. It is on such an assumption alone Q 
one can understand how ‘Pali’ in the Jataka Commentary fe 
(written about 500 A.D.) often means the Jataka gathas. t 
From these it may be inferred that the multitude of n 
common Buddhists, lay as well as ordained, whose v 
knowledge of the religious teaching was derived solely from O 


the (Dhamma)-piliyayini, gradually came to consider these 
as parts of the canonical texts, of which they had a very g 
vague idea. This assumption seems to explain very well b 
the fact that in the Commentaries, ‘Pali’ is frequently used F 
in the sense of the canonical text in contrast to the Oo 
Atthakatha. In the same Commentaries, ‘Pali’ came after- A 
wards to be used also in the sense of ‘the language of the g 
canonical texts’. in 


1. According to one historian, the invention of rhyme seems to have 


been a monkish trick of early Christian era, designed to aid ) 
converts in learning their new creed—John Macy, The Story of the S] 
World’s Literature. tr 
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We have tried here to reconstruct as far as possible 
the history of the semantic development of the word 
but this will remain incomplete if the history of its 
phonetic as well as morphological development is not 
considered. As pointed out, we cannot seriously doubt 
that paliyayani had a dialectal variant in *paliyayani. It 
is a patent fact that OIA. a was an open (vivrta) vowel 
and hence a short form of OIA. a. Due to an initial accent 
in the early MIA. period, paliyayani could easily have had 
a variant in *pdliyayani with a lengthened a i.e. @ (the 
prefix pari- was accented in the first syllable in the Vedic 
language too). As we find later on in Proto-Sinhalese 
(c. 4th century A.D. to 8th century A.D.) that a general 
tendency set in towards the accentuation of the beginning 
on its first coming to Ceylon, did not find itself in accen- 
tually hostile environments and went on developing in a 
natural way. The first change which the -word under- 
went in Ceylon was probably its reduction to *paliyani, 
one ya being lost through the process of haplology. 

It should also be taken note of that the sense for 
grammatical gender had already become hazy in Pali, and 
besides this, due to the phonetic law observable in case of 
Pali as in case of all other MIA. dialects, the final syllables 
of words of more than two syllables, came to be eliminated. 
As a result of these factors, the neuter termination 
gradually vanishing, *paliyani became further shortened 
into *paliya which was evidently taken then as a plural 
noun, from which its development into pali was easy 
enough. As a strong initial accent was a notable feature 
of Proto-Sinhalese phonology, in the mouths of the native 
speakers of Proto-Sinhalese, *paliya gradually came to be 
transformed into pali (cf. Sinhalese, sapu, ‘bee’, from Pkt. 
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chappaa, Pali chappada ; raki, ‘protected’, from Pali rakkhita), 
and as such it may be considered a Proto-Sinhalese word 
in away. This in brief was the likely process of develop- 


that the development in every detail occurred exactly 
in the lines sketched above. But from the various data 
discussed, it may be permissible to conclude that paliyayant 
| is genetically connected with ‘Pali’. The Asokan paliyayani 
had probably a parallel development in Eastern Bengal 
too, for ‘pali’ is used at the present day by the country 
people there to denote the verse-portions in their prose 
narratives (rupa-katha and gita-katha). In view of the 
fact that for a few centuries preceding the formative 
period of the Bengali language, Buddhism flourished in 
Northern and Eastern Bengal, the above assumption may 
not be considered gratuitous. 


After a Yaksha figure of Sanchi stiipa ( 


ment of the word, paliyayani into ‘Pali’. It is not claimed 
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INDIAN STUDIES IN JAPAN 
By 


Pror. HajimE NAKAMURA 


In the preface to his work, A History of Indian Literature, 
Vol. II, the late M. Winternitz said: “I had to avail 
myself of the valuable work done during the same 
period by European, Indian and Japanese scholars in 
the field of Sanskrit-Buddhist Literature”. The tradition 
of Sanskrit and Buddhist scholarship has been kept alive 
in Japan for nearly 1400 years in the Buddhist colleges 
attached to the great Buddhist cathedrals. You will 
find in the world no other country where so many 
students are learning Sanskrit, except for India. Thousands 
of students have at least a rudimentary knowledge of 
the Sanskrit and Pali languages. There are many 
universities where they are taught. A great many books 
concerning these languages have appeared, some of which, 
I make bold to say, are not inferior to those published 
in India, Europe and America. It is regrettable, how- 
ever, that the labours of the Japanese Indologists are 
not available to the Indian student on account of the 
latter’s ignorance of the Japanese language. 

The reason why studies of ancient India are carried 
on so earnestly in Japan is that the Japanese are mostly 
Buddhists. As Buddhism originated in India, most of 
the Japanese regard India, so to speak, as their spiritual 
motherland. They are highly interested in Indian 
culture and want to know the background of Buddhism. 
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too, for ‘pali’ is used at the present day by the country 
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INDIAN STUDIES IN JAPAN 
By 


Pror. HajimE NAKAMURA 


In the preface to his work, A History of Indian Literature, 
Vol. II, the late M. Winternitz said: “I had to avail 
myself of the valuable work done during the same 
period by European, Indian and Japanese scholars in 
‘the field of Sanskrit-Buddhist Literature”. The tradition 
of Sanskrit and Buddhist scholarship has been kept alive 
in Japan for nearly 1400 years in the Buddhist colleges 
attached to the great Buddhist cathedrals. You will 
find in the world no other country where so many 
students are learning Sanskrit, except for India. Thousands 
of students have at least a rudimentary knowledge of 
the Sanskrit and Pali languages. There are many 
universities where they are taught. A great many books 
concerning these languages have appeared, some of which, 
I make bold to say, are not inferior to those published 
in India, Europe and America. It is regrettable, how- 
ever, that the labours of the Japanese Indologists are 
not available to the Indian student on account of the 
latter’s ignorance of the Japanese language. 

The reason why studies of ancient India are carried 
on so earnestly in Japan is that the Japanese are mostly 
Buddhists. As Buddhism originated in India, most of 
the Japanese regard India, so to speak, as their spiritual 
motherland. They are highly interested in Indian 
culture and want to know the background of Buddhism. 
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That is the reason why so many students are engaged 
in the study of Sanskrit and Indian culture in Japan. 
It may safely be said that Japan is perhaps next to India 
in the number of students of Sanskrit and Indian thought. 

It would be needless to say that the study of India 
comprises so many aspects, but in Japan studies are 
growing chiefly under the name of Indian Philosophy. 
By the term “Indian Philosophy” we mean studies of 
the philosophical and religious thoughts of India, as 
well as studies on the phases of their development in 
_ the Orient in general. 

In presentday Japan, studies both of the society as 
well as of the civilisation of India in general are being 
carried on by the students of Indian Philosophy. As 
Buddhism had its origin in India, a much greater 
importance is attached in Japan to studies on Indian 
Philosophy inclusive of Buddhism than in India, Europe 
or America. 


Indian Studies in the;Old Japan 
Buddhism was introduced in the year 552 A.D. into 
Japan through Korea. Under the reign of Prince 
Shotoku (593-621) the Japanese got in direct touch with 
Chinese Buddhism. In the year 607 A.D. Horyuji, 
the most ancient temple extant of Japan was established 
where Prince Shotoku gave lectures on some Mahayana- 
sutras, especially the Saddharmapundarika, the Vimala- 
kirtinirdesa-, and the Srimala-devi-simhanada-sitra. 
His commentaries upon them have been preserved intact. 
Later the Horyuji Temple became a great centre 
for the study of Buddhist Idealism (vijiaptimatrata). 

Even now lectures are given there annually. 
In the Nara Period (710-784 A.D.) there flourished 
the studies of (i) the Disciplines (Vinaya), (ii) the Abhi- 
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dharmakosa by Vasubandhu, (iii) the Satyasiddhi, a treatise 
by Harivarman, (iv) the works of Nagarjuna and Aryadeva, 
(v) the works of Buddhist Idealism, and (vi) the Ganda- 
vyuha-sitra. These are called “the Six Schools of the 
Ancient Capital”. 

The Abhidharmokosa of Vasubandhu and_ the 
Vijnaptimatratasiddhi of Dharmapala have become known 
to the West only through the French translations by L. de 
La Vallee Poussin. In Japan there have been composed 
hundreds of treatises upon them, where you will find 
copious references to other works. 

Buddhist Logic also was introduced into Japan in a 
very early period. At the time of Emperor Kotoku, Dusho 
(who died in 700 A.D.) went to China and studied with 
Tzu-en (Jion) under Hiuen Tsang the system of Buddhist 
Idealism (vijnaptimatrata), which was then the newest 
thought, and besides this, the system of Buddhist Logic. 
Having come home in 661 under Emperor Saimei’s reign, 
Dusho transplanted the system of logic into Japan. As 
he disseminated his newly acquired knowledge at the 
Gango-ji temple, this tradition beginning with him is 
generally referred to as ‘the teaching at the Southern 
Temple’. 

It was only sixteen years after Buddhist logic was 
introduced to China that it was, further, conveyed to 
Japan. Later on, in 716, Genbo went to China to study 
Buddhist logic under Chih-chow (Chishu), the third 
descendent of the founder of the Hosso-sect (Buddhist 
Idealism). After he came back to Japan, he propagated 
the learning at the Kofuku-ji Temple, which is referred 
to as ‘the teaching at the Northern Temple’. Since that 
time, this system of logic came to be studied in the 
Hosso sect as a discipline subordinate to the study of the 
Buddhist Idealism and the Abhidharma-kosa (a compen- 
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dium of Sarvastivada doctrine). The number of books 
written in Japan on Buddhist logic amounts to a 
considerable figure, and even the bibliography entered 
at the end of the “Immyo Zuigenki” (The Origin of 
Buddhist Logic) written by Hotan in the middle of the 
Tokugawa Period (in the first half of the 18th century) 
comprises eighty-four Japanese works of the kind. It 
seems that more than two hundred works were composed 
before the advent of Western influence. 

Kukai or St. Cobo (774-835) introduced Esoteric 
Buddhism (Vajrayana) from China into Japan, together 
with the learning of Sanskrit characters, which has been 
called “shittan”. It is a Japanese transcription of the 
Sanskrit word “siddham”, which you will find at the 
beginning of ancient Indian inscriptions and works. Some 
Sanskrit texts have been transmitted to us by way of 
Chinese transcription. 

Sanskrit scholarship was re-established in modern 
Japan by Jogon (1639-1702). He edited some Sanskrit 
dharanis, which will be utilized in the critical edition 
scheduled to be published soon by Dr. R. O. Meisezahl, 
the German Sanskritist. He composed a _ wonderful 
masterpiece in Sanskrit learning, entitled “shittan-sanmitsu- 
sho”. St. Jiun (1718-1804 A.D.) succeeded in compiling 
a thesaurus of many extant Sanskrit manuscripts of the 
kind, which consisted of one thousand volumes. Some 
portions of it was edited last year by the “Jiun Sonja One 
Hundred Fiftieth Death Anniversary Commemoration 
Society”. 

Although the common people in Japan do not know 
Sanskrit, yet Nagari characters have been familiar to them. 
You will find in Japanese cemetries many wooden boards, 
on which ancient Nagari characters are written, erected 
for the spiritual beatitude of the deceased. In Japanese 
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Temples you will find many images of Buddhas, Bodhi- 
sattvas and other godlike beings, on which Nagari 
characters are inscribed. They are called their seeds 


(bija). 


The Development of Indian Studies in Modern Japan 

In the year 1879 a lecture course of Buddhist learning 
was opened by Tanzan Hara who was a Zen priest of the 
Soto sect, in the Imperial University of Tokyo (the 
appellation ‘Imperial’ has been dropped following the 
second World War). Subsequently in 1881, a regular 
course entitled “Indian Philosophy” was formally establish- 
ed there. He made use of the Yuimakyo (the Chinese 
version of the Vimalakirti-nirdesa-sutra), the Fukyo-hen 
and the Mahayana-Sraddha-Utpada-Sastra (the Awakening 
of Faith in Mahayana Buddhism) of Asvaghosa. 

This was only some years after the realisation of 
Meiji Restoration in which the abolition of Buddhism as 
a national religion was emphasized as one of the general 
principles, and it was thought undesirable that a lecture- 
course on Buddhism should be held in the national 
University, so the course of Buddhist studies was introduced 
under the name “Indian Philosophy” which sounded 
irrelevant to any specific religion. However, it was 


actually Buddhist doctrine that was taught then. The | 


very fact that a Chinese book such as “Fukyo-hen” was 

selected as one of the text-books, at once implies a sort 
of vindication of Buddhism against attacks from outside, 
chiefly from narrow-minded Shintoists. The title “Fukyo- 
hen” means vindication of Buddhism by making it clear 
that the true purpose of Buddhism does not contradict 
with Confucianism or Taoism. The _ conciliatory 
argumentation of this sort could apply to attacks by 
Shintoism also. The Mahayana-Sraddha-Utpada-Sastra, 
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moreover, was one to which great importance had been 
attached from ancient times as essential for the compre- 
hension of Mahayana Buddhist Philosophy. For some- 
time more, however, Buddhist doctrine was virtually 
treated of in lectures under the donomination “Indian 
Philosophy”. | 

In 1904 an independent chair of Indian Philosophy 
was established in the University of Tokyo in which Junjiro 
Takakusu opened a lecture course under the title of 
“History of Indian Philosophy’. For the first time then, 
a branch of learning was set up for the historical, objective 
and critical study of the philosophical ideas in India, 
inclusive of Buddhism proper. This actually corresponded 
to what is called by the name “Indian Philosophy” in the 
Occident. Both Taiken Kimura and Hakuju Ui followed 
this tradition, and now the author of this article is the 
successor to the latter. On the other hand, Buddhist 
doctrine or theology, for convenience’s sake, has been 
lectured on and studied under one and the same donomina- 
tion of “Indian Philosophy”. Such scholars as Sensho 
Murakami, Daijo Tokiwa, Daito Shimaji, Prof. Shoson 
Miyamoto and Prof. Shinsho Hanayama belong to this 
tradition. They were highly versed in traditional lore 
of Buddhist theology and history, and yet they advanced 
their studies from a critical and _ scientific view-point. 
Sanskrit study has been established as another chair, which 
Prof. Naoshiro Tsuji is holding now. In the national 
Universities of Kyushu, Hokkaido, Nagoya and Osaka, 
too, studies and lectures on the above-mentioned branches 
are pursued and delivered under the one title “Indian 
Philosophy”. In the University of Kyoto, historical 
and critical studies on Indian Philosophy in general 
are studied and lectured on in a course of the 
department of Philosophy, and those of Buddhist doctrine 
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in a course of religion, whereas Sanskrit studies belong 
to the department of Literature. In Tohoku University 
at Sendai, two chairs for Indian studies have been 
established, which in effect are chiefly for the studies 
of Indian Philosophy and Buddhism. There are many 
colleges established and maintained by different Buddhist 
denominations. In Tokyo there are Komazawa, Taisho, 
Rissho and Toyo Universities ; in Kyoto Ryukoku, Otani, 
Hanazono, Bukkyo Shuchiin and Seizan Universities or 
colleges ; in Wakayama prefecture, Koyasan University ; 
in Shiga prefecture Eizan College ; in Nagoya Tokai-dobo 
and Aichi-Gakuin Colleges ; in Shizuoka prefecture Sozan- 
gakuin College. Besides these there are colleges and 
schools set up by some of Buddhist colleges and sects. 
These universities and colleges are, one and all, institutions 
established with the specific purpose of giving education 
mainly to the disciples of Buddhist priests, expecting them 
to acquire culture high enough to enable them to take 
active part in the world as religionists. In_ these 
institutions, what is studied in the main is the doctrine 
and history peculiar to each sect and the studies of Indian 
Philosophy are pursued only incidentally. A general 
introduction to Indian Philosophy is, however, prescribed 
as a requirement. 

Indian studies in modern Japan began with exploiting, 
in Chinese versions, Indian texts in the Western 
light. Chinese versions of the Buddhist texts and other 
Chinese books of importance, investigated in the light of 
Indian studies, were actively introduced to the Western 
world. Many works were translated into the languages 
of the West. In this respect specially remarkable are the 
achievements of Bunyu Naijo and Junjiro Takakusu. 
They found many ancient manuscripts of Sanskrit Buddhist 
Sitras in some ancient Japanese temples and edited them 
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at Oxford in collaboration with F. Max Muller and other 
scholars in the series “Anecdota Oxoniensia”. Some of 
them were written in archaic Brahmi scripts, and they are 
regarded as the most ancient ones extant, except those found 
in Central Asia. Other manuscripts were written in 
Chinese transcription and they reduced them to Sanskrit. 
Nanjo published an epoch-making catalogue of the Chinese 
versions of Buddhist sutras. It has served as a guide for 
researches on Chinese versions of Buddhist Scriptures. 
Takakusu translated the Chinese version of the “Suvarna- 
saptati”, a commentary on the Samkhya-Karika of Isvara- 
krsna, into. French with full annotations. This com- 
mentary is very similar to that of Mathara and yet not 
completely the same, and it is supposed to be the most 
ancient commentary on the Samkhya-Karika. Takakusu 
translated I-tsing’s Travel Records into English, which were 
enthusiastically welcomed by all historians. 

The late Unrai Wogihara made a great contribution 
by publishing the Sanskrit Texts of Yasomitra’s Abhi- 
dharmakosavyakhya, Maitreya’s Bodhisattvabhumi, Hari- 
bhadra’s Abhisamayalankaraloka and the Saddharma- 
pundarika-sutra. His dissertation “Lexikalisches aus der 
Bodhisattvabhumi” is very valuable for the understanding 
of some Buddhist Sanskrit terms. 

The early historical studies on Indian Philosophy 
consisted chiefly of the introduction and importation of 
the method and results of studies achieved by Western 
scholars. Especially remarkable was the influence of Paul 
Deussen, the German scholar, which was recognizable in 
Taiken in Kimura’s line of studies. Kimura’s works were 
highly welcomed by intellectuals as good guides for 
understanding Indian thought. He published works on 
the Veda, the six systems of Indian Philosophy, early 
Buddhism and Mahayana Buddhism. 
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Contemporary State of Studies 

Indian studies were furthered remarkably by Dr. 
Hakuju Ui. Having studied under Richard Garbe in 
Germany and F. W. Thomas in England also, he introduced 
- into this country a precise historical method of study, and 
making references to materials forinerly rendered from 
the original into Chinese, he could achieve independent 
results in the field of his specialisation. He translated into 
English the Dasapadartha-sastra of Maticandra which has 
been preserved only in a Chinese version. This was 
published by the Royal Asiatic Society in 1917. It is 
well known that the Vaisesika Philosophy assumes six or 
seven categories only whereas this sastra upholds ten 
categories. No historian of Indian Philosophy could ignore 
this treatise. He studied the origin of the Six Systems, 
with special reference to notices thereon in Chinese versions 
of Buddhist scriptures. He could fix the date of schools 
more precisely. He studied the development of the 
scriptures of Early Buddhism in minute details. We would 
venture to say that no Western scholar could ever rival 
him in this respect, because he could fully utilize Chinese 
versions in comparison with Pali texts. He carried on 
the study of Mahayana Buddhism, availing himself both 
of the long tradition of traditional Buddhist scholarship in 
Japan and of the Western philological method. Recently 
he published a study on the Vimsatika and Trimsika of 
Vasubandhu. He asserted there was a historical personage 
called Maitreya before Asanga as the founder of Buddhist 
Idealism (Zeitschrift fiir _Indologie und Iranistik VI, 1928, 
pp. 215 ff. and Lanman Studies, Harvard University 
Press, 1929). 

He thus systematized the outlines of a “History of 
Indian Philosophy’—chronologically speaking, the most 
minute and elaborate yet produced. “Studies in Indian 
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Philosophy” in 12 volumes written by him is a magnificent 
monument. All his publications would amount to forty 
volumes. Dr. Ui, an ex-Professor of the Tokyo and the 
Toho Universities and a member of the Academy of Japan, 
was awarded the cultural Order last autumn. This is 
the greatest mark of distinction, still current in Japan, 
which is given by the Emperor to those who have made 
the most signal contributions in the field of cultural 
understanding. 

Indian studies are very alive in different universities. 
Prof. Naoshiro Tsuji of the University of Tokyo, who has 
recently been elected a member of the Academy of Japan, 
published an elaborate work entitled ‘On the Relation 
Between the Brahmanas and the Srautasutras’.. He 
published other works entitled ‘The Bhagavadgita’ (1950) 
and ‘The Vedas and Upanisads’ (1953). 

In nearly the same field, Dr. Gisho Nakano, President 
of Koyasan University, published Japanese translations 
of the Manavadharma-Sastra and the Yajnavalkya-Smrti. 
Prof. Hisao Sakai of Hokkaido University has been 
continuing his studies on the Upanisads. Prof. Gikai 
Matsuo of Kyoto University has been engaged in the study 
of Nyaya. 

Prof. Yensho Kanakura, Dean of the Faculty of Letters 
of Tohoku University, Sandai, has translated many Jain 
works, the Tarkabhasa and other philosophical works, 
into Japanese. His elucidations of Indian Philosophy is 
very popular. He was awarded the Academy prize for his 
excellent work ‘The History of Ideas in Medieval India’. 

Dr. Nikki (Ryukan) Kimura, Professor emeritus. of 
Rissho University, studied under Haraprasad Shastri and 
lectured at the University of Calcutta, his stay there 
amounting in all to nineteen years. His work, “A 
Historical Study of the Terms Hinayana and Mahayana”, 
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Calcutta 1927, is well-known to scientific circles in the 
West: Mr. Shinjo Suguro is his” successor in the same 
university. 

The late Masaharu Anesaki published a viele 
‘work on the concordance of Pali texts with their Chinese 
versions, and this work was completed by the late Chizen 
Akanuma, Dr. Shunto Tachibana, ex-President of 
Komazawa University, who wrote a work on Buddhist 
ethics in English, and Dr. Makoto Nagai, ex-Professor of 
the University of Tokyo, were pioneers of Pali studies in 
this field. Both of them wrote Pali grammars in Japanese. 
Dr. Nagai edited at the Pali Text Society in London the 
Samantappasadika, a commentary on the Vinaya, in 
collaboration with Prof. Kogen Mizuno who has published 
many valuable papers on Pali Buddhism. Dr. Baiyu 
Watanabe wrote many excellent works, not only in 
Japanese but also in English. Professor Ryusho Hikata, 
Dean of the Faculty of Letters of Kyushu University has 
published a work on the Jatakas. The elaborate concor- 
dance of the Jatakas compiled by him might be available 
for foreigners who have a rudimentary knowledge of 
Japanese. Prof. Akira Hirakawa of the University of 
Tokyo is specializing in the study of the Vinaya. 

As Japan claims to be the “Land of Mahayana”, 
studies in Mahayana are very alive. The Saddharma- 
pundarika-sutra, the most popular among Mahayana-sutras 
in our country, is a favourite subject of study. The late 
Giei Honda published some fragments of it found in 
Central Asia. Professor Kogaku Fuse carried on historical 
studies on it. Prof. Shinya Kusugai is engaged in the 
study of the sutras of Pure Land Buddhism. | 

Prof. Ashikaga of Kyoto University edited a gatha 
portion of the Sukhavati-vyuha-sutra based upon a newly 
found manuscript. Dr. Shoson Miyamoto, Professor 
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emeritus of the University of Tokyo, who has a deep 
knowledge of Mahayana, has nearly finished an English 
translation of Pingala’s commentary on Nagarjuna’s 
Madhyamaka-sastra. Professor Giyu Nishi of Toyo 
University published a large work, elaborating the concep- 
tion of “wisdom” (prajna). Professor Yukio Sakamoto 
of Rissho University is an authority on the Gandavyuha- 
sutra. Professor Ryujo Yamada has investigated the 
social background of Mahayana Buddhism. 

Professor Susumu Yamaguchi, President of Otani 
University, Kyoto, who is very famous even in the West 
for his critical edition of the “Madhyantavibhagasastra”, 
published last year a work on Buddhist Idealism, which 
contains a Japanese translation of Vinitadeva’s commen- 
taries on the Vijnaptimatratavimésatika and the Trimsika 
of Vasubandhu, Sthiramati’s commentary on the latter 
and a study on Dignaga’s Alambana-Pariksa together 
with its Tibetan text and its rendering into Sanskrit. 
This work, together with his former ones, bears testimony 
to the high standard that Japanese scholarship has attained 
even in the purely philological department of Indian 
studies. Buddhist Idealism is a favourite subject for 
Japanese scholars. Prof. Yoshibumi Ueda of Nagoya 
University published an ingenious work on it. Not a year 
passes without several dissertations being submitted to 
the various Universities on the subject of Buddhist 
Idealism. The special merit of Japanese scholarship lies 
in the comparative study of Indian texts with the Chinese 
and Tibetan versions, as has been already mentioned. 
So Indian studies in Japan have their own merit which 
might not be expected so easily in those by foreign 
scholars. 

Tibetan studies also have reached a high standard. 
Mr. Tokan Tada, ex-Lecturer of Tohoku and Tokyo 
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Universities, who was teaching at the American Academy 
of Asian Studies, San Francisco, and Prof. Hakuyu Hadano 
published last year on the advice of and in collaboration 
with Prof. Yensho Kanakura and Ryujo Yamada, “A 
Catalogue of the Tohoku University Collection of Tibetan 
works on Buddhism at the Seminar of Indology, Tohoku 
University, Sendai”. This forms a sequel to “The Complete 
Catalogue of the Sde-dge edition of the Tibetan Buddhist 
Canon” published by the same Seminar some years ago. 
Professor Hidenori Kitagawa of the University of Nagoya 
is going to publish an English translation of Dharmakirti’s 
Samtanantarasiddhi. 

In Kyoto also Tibetan studies are flourshing, 
encouraged and stimulated by Dr. S. Yamaguchi. Prof. 
Shuki Yoshimura has been very actively publishing works 
on Tibetan Buddhism. Dr. Shoju Inaba of Otani 
University is going to publish an elaborate Grammar of 
Tibetan which could be comparable to Prof. Lalou’s. Prof. 
Gajin Nagao of Kyoto University, Prof. Seisho Nozawa of 
Koyasan University and Mr. Kensho Hasuba of Otani 
University are carrying on noteworthy studies in this field. 

As for modern India, it is regrettable that studies in 
our country are terribly poor. Prof. Reiichi Gamo of 
Tokyo Foreign Language University is one of the few 
experts in that field. Prof. Masakiyo Miyamoto of 
Osaka University translated Romain Rolland’s works on 
Ramakrishna and Gandhi into Japanese. Works of 
Gandhi and Nehru have however, been translated to a 
considerable extent. 

It would be needless to say that studies of Japanese 
Buddhism are prospering in our country. Prof. Shinsho 
Hanayama of the University of Tokyo, an authority in 
this field, attended the second East-and West Philosophers 
Conference held in 1949 by the University of Hawaii. 
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As for Zen Buddhism, it is a well-known fact that 
Dr. D. T. Suzuki has made an enormous contribution in 
Western languages. He is now of world-wide fame and 
we need scarcely say anything about his achievements. 
Even a Catholic priest, Dr. H. Dumoulin who lives in 
Japan, has achieved remarkable results in this field. 

A national body of scholars, under the name of the 
“Japanese Association of Indian and Buddhist Studies” 
has been in existence for over three years. The inaugural 
ceremony took place on the 15th of October 1951 in the 
campus of the University of Tokyo. This association has 
about 600 members and is headed by Professor Shoson 
Miyamoto of Tokyo University, who has made enormous 
efforts in bringing up the society and is regarded as the 
doyen among scholars in this field. The head office is 
located at the Seminar of Indian Philosophy of Tokyo 
University and it publishes a journal regularly. 

Scientific Journals are now being published by 
different universities after a long interval of suspension 
due to the war. “The Young East”, an English journal, 
has resumed publication ; this journal will provide intro- 
ductory knowledge of each sect of Japanese Buddhism. 

I should be allowed to add that as a private one, the 
Okurayama Institute for Cultural Researches, Yokohama, 
started a graduate Institute for Indology last year. This 
Institute was founded by Mr. Kunihiko Okura twenty 
five years ago and its present President is Mr. Yasaburo 
Shimonaka. At present the emphasis of study is laid 
here on Indian Philosophy, and the writer of this article 
has been called to head the staff. Thirty-six students have 
been admitted and among them twenty-eight are to be 
supported on scholarships. 

Since the war Japanese scholars engaged in Indian 
studies have been suffering from many difficulties, On 
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account of the strict regulations by our Government due 
to financial shortage, students cannot go abroad on their 
own account. Purchase of materials for study is not so 
easy. Opportunities for publication in Western languages 
are extremely rare. We are making efforts however, to 
overcome the difficulties, hoping for the advent of better 
days for the cause of mutual understanding and realisation 
of peace among different peoples of the world. We want, 
if possible, to render help to foreign scholars. Any help 
from abroad would be greatly appreciated. 


After a winged lion on Sanchi Great Stipa gate 
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THE LITERATURE AND PHILOSOPHY 
OF THE JAINAS 


By 


Pror. Dr. A. N UPapHyE, M.A., PH.D. 


Tue Jainas have played a prominent role in the fields of 
Indian literature and languages. Their monks had ample 
leisure, and devotion to learning and propagation of 
religious morals are a part of their duties. The Jaina 
authors never invested any particular language with an 
exclusive, religious sanctity. Language was, for them, just 
the means to an end; they picked up any language according 
to time, place and circumstances, and gave it a literary 
elegance if it so needed for preaching their religious 
principles. They had in view more the masses than the 
classes. Mahavira preached in a Magadhi dialect current 
in his time in Eastern India. The Jaina canon in Ardha- 
Magadhi of the Svetambaras consists today of 45 works 
of varied contents, to which a fixed form was given in 
the 5th century A.D. at Valabhi in Kathiawar. It contains 
a substantial amount of older material which was re- 
arranged under a somewhat new classification of books. 
Soon it was subjected to a good deal of exegetical literature. 
The authenticity of this canon was not accepted by the 
Digambaras, and naturally almost from the beginning 
of the Christian era they started compiling pro-canonical 
texts based on traditional knowledge which bear witness 
to much that was basic for all. 

The study of the canonical and pro-canonical texts 
created among the Jaina monks a partiality for the Prakrits, 
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the languages of the masses; and all along the Jaina 
authors wrote in Prakrit their religious and_ secular 
works, many of which have come down to us. Sanskrit 
had become essentially the language of learned discussion 
and composition. The Jaina authors could not afford 
to neglect it altogether. Consequently we possess a rich 
tract of Jaina literature in Sanskrit which comprises 
religious treatises, logical and argumentative expositions, 
narrative tales, artistic prose and poetry, and secular 
branches of knowledge like grammar, mathematics, polity 
etc. Some of their works are of outstanding merit and 
still need to be studied critically. The attempt of the 
Jaina monks has been primarily to address the masses ; and 
as a result they came to write in Apabhramsa, which is a 
successor of Prakrit and an essentially literary language 
based on thé contemporary spoken dialects. The major 
portion of the Apabhramsa literature that is available 
today, we owe to Jaina authors: it consists of mainly 
religious and narrative tales in an extensive form. It is 
the study of this language that is helping the linguist to 
get some glimpses of the earlier phases of some of our 
Modern Indo-Aryan languages. From Apabhraméa, the 
Jaina authors in the North naturally adopted Rajasthani, 
Old-Gujrati, Old-Hindi in various parts ; and their literary 
activities were so extensive and continuous that we get 
here rich linguistic material, carefully recorded and 
preserved. In the South the Jaina contributions to 
Kannada and Tamila literatures have been very valuable ; 
in fact, the Jaina authors were the pioneers to give these 
languages a high literary status and enrich them with 
stylistic compositions and accessories of language-study like 
grammars and lexicons. Treatises on technical subjects 
like mathematics, medicine etc indicate that their services 
_ to literature were not actuated merely by religious motives, 
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These literary pursuits of the Jaina monks required rich 
mss. libraries in early days; the spread of knowledge 
and distribution of the scriptures have been looked upon as 
meritorious acts in Jainism; so the result was that the 
Jainas developed the institution of mss. libraries attached 
to their temples and monasteries. These libraries grew 
in strength from year to year and formed the centres 
of continued scholastic activities for generations. 
Some of them contained mss. on all the branches of con- 
temporary knowledge. Credit must be given to the 
custodians of these collections that sectarian bias never 
came in the way of collecting and preserving the mss. 
of other religions. It is in the Jaina collections that we 
-have been able to find rare mss. of non-Jaina works. 
The basic outlook was essentially human, cultural and 
literary, though the religious needs were not ignored. 
The mss. libraries at Jaisalmer, Pattan and Moodbidri 
are enviable treasures in our national heritage ; and some 
of the mss. in them are important pieces of antiquity. 
At the end of these mss. we get a great deal of historical 
information about the authors, the donors and the 
contemporary rulers and teachers. For the _ historian 
of literature such information is quite welcome. 

The. students of Indian religion and philosophy have 
a special interest in Jainism. The history of Jainism goes 
back to an ancient period, and its doctrines have arisen 
out of early currents of thought of Eastern India which 
also gave rise to systems of philosophy like the early 
Samkhya and Buddhism. The metaphysical start is 
practically the same in Jainism and Samkhya, though the 
subsequent details are differently worked out; and the 
monastic institutions of Jainism and Buddhism show much 
that is common, though their philosophical outlook is not 
the same. 
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Reality, according to Jainism, is uncreated and 
eternal; and it is characterised by origination or 
appearance (utpdda), destruction or disappearance (vyaya) 
and permanence (dhrauvya). Every object of reality is 
found possessed of infinite characters, both with respect 
to what it is and what it is not. It has its modes (paryaya) 
and qualities (guna), through which persists the essential 
substratum through all the times. The basic substance 
with its qualities is something that is permanent, while 
the modes or accidental characters appear and disappear. 
Thus both change and permanence are facts of experience. 
The soul or spirit, for instance, is eternal with its in- 
separable character of consciousness, but at the same time 
it is subjected to accidental characters like pleasure and 
pain and superimposed modes such as body etc, both of 
which are changing constantly. Gold, for instance, with 
its colour and density is something that is permanent 
though subjected to different shapes at different times. 

The substances are real, characterised by existence, and 
they are six in number. They can be broadly divided 
into living (jiva) and non-living (ajiva). The jiva means 
soul or spirit. It is essentially a unit of consciousness and 
there is an infinity of them. The souls can be classified 
into those that are in bondage (baddha) and those that are 
free (mukta). Those in bondage may possess only one sense 
organ or more than one, the former being associated with 
earth, water, fire, wind and plants, and the latter differing 
among themselves according to the number of the senses. 

The class of non-living substances is made up of 
matter (pudgala), principles of motion and rest (dharma and 
adharma), space (a@kasa) and time (kala). Though all these 
are characterised by existence, the constitution of time is 
slightly different: it has no extension in space, but is 
made up of partite units. Matter is the non-living 
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stuff possessed of sense-qualities with varied functions and 
forms; the principles of motion and rest facilitate all 
movements or static states in this physical universe ; 
all these substances are accommodated in space ; and it is 
the principle of time that marks continuity or change. 
These substances are eternally existing, uncreated and 
with no beginning in time. As substances they are eternal 
and unchanging, but their modifications are passing 
through a flux of changes. Their mutual co-operation 
and interaction explain all that we imply by the term 
‘creation’ ; and Jainism, therefore, admits no intelligent 
creator who can be credited with the making of this 
universe. 

Consciousness (cetana) is the very essence of the soul 
which is potentially endowed with infinite vision, infinite 
knowledge, infinite power and infinite bliss. But all these 
are supressed in the case of mundane souls, because they 
are bound by subtle matter, namely Karman, a sort of 
energy as it were, which obscures their power. The 
destiny of the soul in transmigration is governed by 
Karman. Every thought, word or act of the individual 
fashions a certain state of the soul, as a result of which 
there is the influx of Karman of various types and 
sub-types. The Karmic matter shapes itself into a 
subtle body and clings to the soul and binds it in 
a circuit of births as gods, men, denizens of hell and 
sub-human beings. By cultivating pure thoughts and 
acts, the influx of Karman, both good and bad, has 
to be stopped ; and the stock of binding Karman is to 
be consumed by religious austerities. When the Karmas 
are completely destroyed, the soul becomes liberated with 
all its potential qualities fully developed. This liberated 
and perfect soul is an embodiment of infinite knowledge 
and bliss. 
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Jaina Temples 


Right—On Mt. Satrunjaya, 
Palitana, Kathiawar, c. 
16th cent. A.D. 
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The doctrine: of Karmas is an original and integral 
part of Jainism ; and it goes a long way to prove how 
Jainism is older than Buddhism. The Jaina Karma 
doctrine is an elaborate system, most meticulously worked 
out showing how different Karmic energies becomes 
operative or inoperative in the spiritual career of the 
mundane soul from its lowest state to final liberation. 
It is made to explain all the vicissitudes of life. Just as 
the interacting eternal substances postulated in Jainism 
admit no Creator, so also the inviolable law of Karman 
makes man the master of his destiny and dispenses with 
the favourite theistic idea that some divinity seemed on 
man favours and frowns. mith i 

The soul or spirit being essentially constituted of 
consciousness, the act of knowing is just the manifestation 
by the soul of its intrinsic nature. This consciousness 
is something like the sun’s light, able to manifest itself as 
well as to enlighten other objects, unless obstructed by 
Karman. Every soul thus is potentially omniscient. 
Omniscience is fully manifested in the case of liberated 
souls, while mundane souls have different degrees of 
limited knowledge due to the hindrance of Karmas. The 
body, the sense organs, the mind (manas) are all material 
and the results of Karman ; and they counteract omnis- 
cience. The types of knowledge manifested in the soul 
mark in a way the stages of its spiritual development. 

There are five types of knowledge (jiana) : (i) mati, 
which refers to sense experience and covers perception 
through the activities of sense-organs (including mind) 
and the inferential knowledge based on these; (it) Sruta, 
which is the knowledge revealed by scriptures ; (iti) avadhi, 
which is clairvoyant ‘perception that enables: one to 
perceive material objects and events of distant time and 
place, and which-has varying scope and degrees’ according 
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to the qualifications of the individual ; (iv) manahparyaya, 
telepathic knowledge, whereby one knows the thoughts 
in the minds of others, and which is the result of meri- 
torious austerities etc; and (v) kevala, the unique or 
the perfect knowledge, which is revealed in the soul when 
the obstructive Karmas are destroyed and wherein the 
process of knowing is without spatial and temporal 
limitations. 

Understanding or the acquisition of knowledge 
(adhigama) is attained by means of pramana (instruments 
of knowledge) and naya (points of view). The five types 
of knowledge, noted above, constitute the Pramana. 
In the last three types, the process of knowing is directly 
by the soul or spirit, without the aid of sense-faculties ; 
and they are called, therefore, immediate or direct 
(pratyaksa) instruments. The last two and even a variety 
of the third (avadhi) are necessarily infallible. The first 
two are indirect or mediate (paroksa) ; herein there is no 
direct perception by the soul, but it is through the aid of 
the intervening medium of the sense-organs. These can be 
authentic as well as liable to error. 

It is seen above that according to Jaina philosophy, 
the object of knowledge is a huge complexity, constituted 
of substances, qualities and modifications, extended over 
three times and infinite space, and simultaneously subjected 
to origination, destruction and permanence. Such an 
object can be fully comprehended only in omniscience 
which is not manifested in the case of worldly beings who 
perceive through their organs of senses. But the senses 
are the indirect means of knowledge and whatever they 
apprehend is partial like the perception of an elephant 
by seven blind persons ; each one touches only a part of 
the animal and concludes that the animal is like a log 
of wood, like a fan, like a wall etc, The ordinary human 
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being therefore, cannot rise above the limitations of his 
senses ; so his apprehension of reality is partial, and it 
is valid only from a particular point of view: this leads 
to the Nayavada of the Jainas. In describing different 
ornaments, one’s attention is directed towards the modes 
or modifications of gold, that is the modal point of view 
(paryayarthika-naya) ; and when one describes gold with 
regard to its substance and inherent qualities, that is the 
substantial point of view (dravyarthika-naya). On par with 
these but in spiritual discussions we have the common- 
sense or practical point of view (vyavahara-naya) and the 
realistic point of view (niscaya-naya). Going into further 
details, there are seven Nayas ; some refer to the substance 
and others to modifications; and some arise out of the 
nature of the subject and some out of the verbal statement. 

A thing, or the object of knowledge, is of infinite 
characters (anekantatmaka) which require to be analysed and 
apprehended individually ; that is the function of the 
Nayas. Individually the Nayas reveal only a part of 
totality and it should not be mistaken for the whole. 
Because of this infinitefold constitution of a thing, there 
can be infinite points of view ; and the same are classified 
as seven, two etc. This Nayavada is a unique instrument 
of analysis. The Jaina philosopher has taken the fullest 
advantage of it not only in building his system by a 
judicious search and balance of various view-points, but 
also in understanding sympathetically the views of others 
from whom he differs and in appreciating why there is 
difference between the two. This analytical approach 
to reality has saved him from extremism, dogmatism and 
fanaticism, and has further bred in him a_ remarkable 
intellectual toleration, a rare virtue indeed. 

It is not enough if various problems about reality 
are merely understood from different points of view. 
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What one knows, one must be able to state truly and 
accurately. This need is met with by the famous theory 
of Syadvada in Jainism. The object of knowledge is a 
huge complexity covering infinite modes and related to 
three times ; the human mind is of limited understanding ; 
and human speech has its imperfections in expressing the 
whole range of experience. Under these circumstances 
all our statements are conditionally or relatively true. So 
Jaina logic insists on qualifying every statement with the 
term syat, i.e., ‘somehow’ or ‘in a way’, to emphasize its 
conditional or relative character. Such a qualification is 
to be always understood whether a term like syat is added 
or not. A judgment, ordinarily speaking, can assume 
two forms, affirmative and negative, and has a reference 
to the substance (dravya), place (ksetva), time (kala) and 
shape or concept (bhava) of an object. An affirmative 
judgment predicates the characters possessed by a thing, — 
while the negative one denies characters absent in this 
but belonging to others. Besides these two judgments, 
namely, ‘Somehow S is P’ and ‘Somehow S is not P’, 
Jaina logic admits a third kind of judgment, namely, 
that of indescribability, ‘Somehow S is indescribable’. 
This is of great philosophical significance. In view of 
complex objectivity, . limited knowledge and imperfect 
speech, the Jaina logic admits situations which cannot be 
described in terms of plain ‘yes’ or ‘no. A thing cannot 
be described at all when no distinction of standpoints 
and aspects can be made. Some aspect can be affirmed 
or denied separately from a certain point of view, or both 
affirmed and denied successively. But when this predica- 
tion is to be made simultaneously, one is faced with 
contradiction which can be wisely avoided by this third 
judgment of ‘indescribability’. These three are the basic 
_predications: and when they are combined successively 
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and simultaneously, the maximum number of combinations 
is seven and not more. Naturally these should be able 
to answer every purpose however complex it may be. 
Thus we have the following seven conditional predications : 
(t) somehow S is P; (ii) somehow S is not P; (iii) some- 
how S is indescribable ; (iv) somehow S is P and is also not 
P ; (v) somehow S is P and is also indescribable ; (vi) some- 
how S is not P and is also indescribable ; and lastly, (vit) 
somehow S is P, and also is not P, and is also indescribable. 

This doctrine of sevenfold predication is often mis- 
understood and misrepresented by idealists who have not 
been able to appreciate its metaphysical basis and 
intellectual approach. It reminds us of the realist 
relativists of the West like Whitehead and others. The 
Jaina logician is neither a sceptic nor an agnostic ; but 
he is a realist working with a sound commonsense. He 
does not want to ignore the relative or conditional 
character of the judgment arising out of the very nature 
of the object of knowledge. 
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THE LOTUS-PILLARED DIWAN-I-KHAS 
OF FATEHPUR-SIKRI 


By 


Pror. Dr. NANDALAL CHATTERJI, M.A., PH.D., D.LITT. 


In the entire range of Mughal architecture, there is no 
parallel to Akbar’s Diwan-i-Khas or Hall of Private 
Audience at Sikri, which is doubtless the most distinctive 
building symbolising a truly national Indian style of virile, 
exuberant and imaginative architecture that this great 
Mughal emperor introduced during his reign in his new 
capital at Sikri and elsewhere. Stately and solemn stands 
this remarkable red sandstone building today in the now- 
deserted city of Sikri, the cabinet chamber of a great 
statesman who was undoubtedly the grandest monarch 
of his time. Here Akbar sat cross-legged in the centre 
on the elevated platform to meet his courtiers and transact 
all important business of the state. 

Overlooking the great palace quadrangle on which 
is to be seen the pachchisi (Indian backgammon) board 
where, as is usually though wrongly believed, Akbar sat 
with chosen friends to enjoy the game played with slave- 
girls as living chess-men, the Diwan-i-Khas is located in 
the midst of an open courtyard adjoining the great 
Diwan-i-Am or Hall of Public Audience, an entrance 
towards the north-west side of the cloisters of which leads 
to this unique building, and it is this very passage which 
was used by the people who came to see the emperor— 
ambassadors, the umaras and nobles of the highest rank 
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for the transaction of the most important affairs of state. 
The umaras had to present themselves here almost every 
morning and evening, and the place was thus strictly 
speaking a private council chamber. This building is 
comparatively very small, for, evidently, Akbar who was 
one of the most efficient among the rulers of his.day, did 
not like overcrowding in a place where confidential 
business was to be transacted and would not tolerate the 
idea of turning his private council chamber into a grand 
Darbar Hall like the large and magnificent halls of private 
audience that the extravagant Shah Jahan built at Agra 
or Delhi. 

The building is in many respects unparallelled in 
design. Its intrinsic charm rests neither on costly material, 
nor on spectacular dimensions, but arises from the 
ingenious way in which the whole edifice has been planned. 
Viewed from the outside it would easily be mistaken for 
a lofty double-storied structure, yet actually it consists 
of a single-vaulted chamber surrounded half-way up by a 
simple though artistic gallery. The size of the building 
is hardly imposing, for the audience chamber is only 
twenty-eight feet square. Its architectural interest is there- 
fore unique, and its beauty is discernible in the superb 
conception and graceful execution of a brilliant Hindu 
symbolism in a Saracenic setting. The architect was 
evidently called upon to plan a square detached chamber 
of a composite Indo-Muslim design in a way that would 
truly reflect the dignified national style which Akbar had 
made his own. There is no denying the fact that the 
architect was able to execute his task with consummate 
skill and remarkable success. 

The most romantic feature of this building is the 
highly decorated column supporting a gigantic lotus-shaped 
bracketed gallery which stands in the centre of the square 
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tesselated hall-floor. This wonderful pillar, the like of 
which is not to be found in any other medieval Indian 
monument, supports four branches or artistically construct- 
ed causeways lined on two of its sides by low and elegant 
screened railings radiating from the top of the capital to 
the four corners of the audience hall. This exquisite royal 
gallery placed over a colossal lotus-shaped bracketed 
pillar may be easily reckoned as the most brilliant and 
romantic ‘idea in Mughal architecture of Akbar’s time. 
One cannot help feeling here that the architect chose to 
adapt to the new environment of a Mughal palace the 
ancient Hindu symbolism of Brahma or Vishnu sitting 
on a spreading lotus over the sea of the universe. 
Tradition asserts that the chief ministers were required 
to stand at the four corners of the royal gallery, while 
the umaras and other notables admitted to the audience 
gathered all round the central column on the floor beneath. 
Akbar took his seat on the circular space over the lotus 
pillar, and was thus conveniently placed for the purpose 
of conferring with his ministers and visitors alike. The 
gallery is reached by two narrow staircases which also 
lead up to the roof from the north-east and south-east 
corners. A narrow ‘balcony encircles the outer and inner 
sides of the building on the same level as the railed 
branches radiating from the royal platform. 

The octagonal pillar supporting the bracket gallery 
is purely Hindu in design, but it is richly carved and 
ornamented both on the shaft and the pedestal in a style 
which is undoubtedly Muslim in character. The patterns 
of decorations are mainly geometrical, and altogether 
the column marks the glory of the finely blended Indo- 
Muslim style of that period when Mughal architecture 
in India reached its epic age of art and simplicity. It 
stands as a vivid memorial to a ruler who appreciated 


Above—The lotus-pillar in the Diwan-i-Khas, Fatehpur-Sikri. 
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Below—The Diwan-i-Khas, Fatehpur-Sikri. 
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Above—A panel in the interior of the Turkish Sultana’s Palace, Fatehpur-Sikri. 
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Below—The Panch-Mahal or Five-storeyed house, Fatehpur-Sikri. 
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bold originality in design of: considerations 
formal convention or religious taboo. 
The exterior of the building is in keeping with the 
spirit of its interior. Simple yet elegant; the outer 
structure creates the impression of a Hindu temple 
building. The dimensions of the edifice harmonise with 
the general plan of the surrounding area, and one is 
compelled to admire the artistry with which the designer 
has handled a complex idea. There is a magnificent 
doorway in the centre of each facade, and on both sides 
of each doorway there are beautiful windows decorated 
with perforated tracery. An attractive passage resting on 
heavy brackets and surrounded by trellis work marks off 
each facade into an upper and lower storey. Small and 
shapely kiosks placed over four corners of the building 
produce a pleasing effect, and heighten the beauty of the 
entire structure. Akbar’s style marks a clear reaction 
against the Persianisation of Muslim style in India, and 
barring the foreign influence visible in surface decoration, 
his style is Hindu both in structure and general conception. 
It is robust and imaginative and yet it is free from the 
sensuous elegance of Shah Jahan’s style. There is a 
studied avoidance of the excessive refinement that came 
over the Mughal style in Shah Jahan’s time, aptly called 
the lyric age, as distinct from the epic age of medieval 
architecture. Akbar’s style is chaste, simple and economi- 
cal, and his red sandstone structures, though not luxurious 
and costly like those of Shah Jahan, are no Jess artistic 
and impressive. Akbar’s adoption of the Indian style of 
construction exhibits him as a true empire-builder with 
a wide tolerance and non-communal statesmanship. He 
freely allowed the Hindu system of horizontal courses and 
brackets in preference to the true radiating arches. which 
characterise the Muslim system of construction. . 
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_ It is well-known that. Akbar built a council-hall, called 
the Ibadat Khana, at Sikri where the wise men of all 
religions gathered for discussions. This building has not 
yet been conclusively identified.. Mr. Keene, in his 
Handbook to Agra, suggested on the basis of a popular 
tradition that this Diwan-i-Khas may have been the 
Ibadat Khana, as no other building answering to its 
description has yet been located at Sikri. This view 
is however untenable, for firstly, the Ibadat Khana, 
according to Al-Badayuni, consisted of four spacious halls, 
secondly, according to the same authority, it was enclosed 
in a great quadrangle on the site of the cell occupied by 
Shaikh Abdulla Niazi Sarhindi, a disciple of Shaikh Salim 
Chisti, near the new “Khanqah”, thirdly, a religious 
assembly of the kind described by the contemporary 
authorities could not obviously take place inside the royal 
palace, and, lastly, the small chamber of this Diwan-i-Khas 
could not have accommodated the large number of people 
including the four classes of religious men and nobles and 
officers of state who thronged the halls of the famous 
Ibadat Khana to participate in, or enjoy the religious and 
philosophical discussions held on every Friday night and 
on holy festivals. It is certain therefore that the original 
Ibadat Khana is no more. in existence, and may have 
been either demolished by Akbar himself, or, what is more 
probable, may have been destroyed by the ravages 


of time. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


HoME-COMING OF MORE SANCHI RELICS 

The body-relics of some more Buddhist saints, including hin 
of Moggaliputta Tissa who was king Asoka’s teacher and who 
presided over the Third Buddhist Council convened at Pataliputra 
by Asoka, have been returned by the London Museum, in whose 
custody they lay during the last century. The relics have now been 
re-enshrined at  Sanchi where General Cunningham, the then 
Superintendent of Archaeology of the Govt. of India, discovered them 
while excavating several stupas. A part of the relics has been 
handed over to the Maha Bodhi Society of Ceylon for enshrinement 
there. On their arrival in India, the relics were received by the Prime 
Minister and ceremonies were held at the Buddhist vihara where they 
were exposed, which were attended and addressed by Dr. S. 
Radhakrishnan and the official representatives of several countries. 


GANDHIAN SARVODAYA IDEAL 

Addressing a conference of the Sarva Seva Sangh at Vijayawada 
(Andhra), Shri Jaya Prakash Narayan, the socialist leader, said 
that the fundamental defect uf the labour movement of the western 
countries during the last 150 years was that they laid stress on 
collective bargaining for achieving their demand and did not go any 
further to bring about equality among the people, whereas in the 
Sarvodaya movement ‘‘we tell labourers that they are not the 
servants of the mill-owners but people belonging to society and that 
they should ask for only what is needed for their livelihood and not 
demand any increase in wages. When sufficient moral strength has 
thus been created, workers would tell the owners that their mills and 
factories do not belong to the owners but to the people and that 
the owners have only the same right or privilege to share the properties 
as any of the workers employed.” Stating that this was the way to 
create true trusteeship, Shri Narayan held that if they were able to 
create one such trusteeship in one place in the country, they would 
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achieve within the next 10 or 15 years what the labour movements 
of the west had not achieved in 150 years, viz. economic equality 
among the masses. 

Addressing another meeting in Delhi, Shri Narayan said that 
Sarvodaya implied the greatest good of all as against the greatest good 
of the greatest number. Discrediting the Communist philosophy of class 
struggle and the belief that without conflict there could be no progress, 
Shri Narayan said it might be possible to achieve the greatest good 
of the greatest number but never the Sarvodaya ideal, for from a 
struggle that had its origin in self-interest, selflessness could never 
be born; in countries like Russia, where social reforms had been 
brought about through such struggles, there was a marked disparity 
in incomes besides the lust for power that had grown manifold ; the 
changes brought about in these countries was based on repression 
and violence but for Sarvodaya, purity of means was as essential as 
the achievement of the goal. 


REGIMENTATION OF EDUCATION 
Addressing a meeting in Andhra, Acharya Vinoba Bhave, the 
apostle of the Land Gift movement, desired the Government not to 
exercise any control over education, so that regimentation of thought 
might be avoided. Freedom of thought, he held, presupposed 
education free from government control—“if the people ask the 
government to do all the thinking, democracy would have no 


meaning.” 


ScHotars HonoureD 

At the last session of the All India Oriental Conference held in 
December 1956 at Annamalainagar, South India, a special volume 
containing contributions by philologists and linguisticians was 
presented to Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, on behalf of the Indian 
Linguistics Society, of which he is the founder, in celebration of his 
sixty-fifth birth day. 

An address in Sanskrit was petiiand jointly by several cultural 
organisations interested in Sanskrit learning, to Mahamahopadhyaya 
Dr. Pandurang Vaman Kane, M.P., the celebrated authority on 
ancient Indian legal literature, in celebration of his seventy-sixth 
birth day, at a meeting held in New Delhi. A notable feature of the 
function was that most of the speakers including a Cabinet Minister, 
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a Judge of the Supreme Court, a Member of Parliament, and Dr. Kane 
delivered their ex-tempore addresses in fluent Sanskrit. It is under- 
stood the Govt. of India will render financial help in the establishment 
of an Institute for Sanskrit in New Delhi. 


OsiTUARY 

‘The death took place in December 1955 in Bombay, of the Rev. 
Fr. H. Heras, S. J., the well-known historian and Professor of History 
of St. Xavier’s College, Bombay; in January 1956 at Santiniketan, 
of Dr, P. C. Bagchi, Vice-Chancellor of the Visvabharati University 
and a noted scholar on Buddhism in East Asia; in February 1956 
in New Delhi, of Dr. Meghnad Saha, M.P., the famous Scientist ; 
in July 1956 in Hamburg, of Dr. Jehangir Tavadia, Lecturer in 
the Indian Seminar of Hamburg University and an Avestan scholar ; 
and in March 1956 in Bombay, of Dr. Irach J. S. Taraporewala, the 
noted Avestan scholar who was Professor of Indology at the University 
of Tehran, deputed by the ICCR. 


Tue InpIAN ScHOOL OF INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 

This institution, located for the present at the Sapru House, 
Barakhamba Road, New Delhi—1, has recently been founded with the 
object of advancing knowledge of international affairs and as a centre 
of advanced studies with special reference to political, economic 
and social developments in the countries of Asia, both for Indian 
students and for students from abroad. The School has been admitted 
to the privileges of the Delhi University, including preparing 
candidates for its Ph.D. degree, and similar privileges may be granted 
in future by other Indian Universities as well. Several scholarships 
of the value of about Rs. 200/- per month are granted by the school, 
besides the scholarships for research in Humanities instituted by the 
Central Ministry of Education, for which students of this school are 
eligible. The three years’ courses of studies comprise international 
organisation and law; the history and institutions of any one of the 
following regions viz. east, south-east, south, and west Asia (to which 
central Asia, the Commonwealth and the Soviet Union are to be 
added later); one language of the region selected for study; and 
any two of the following viz. geography, international economics, 
international relations in the twentieth century, and modern Indian 
history. The Delhi University Hostels will accommodate a few students 
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of the school and plans are being taken in hand for renting suitable 
premises near the school for students’ accommodation. Dr. A 
Appadorai is the Director of the School, from whom further in- 
formation may be obtained. : 


AVICENNA MILLENARY 
The millenary of the birth of Avicenna (Abu Ali Ibn Sina), the 
great philosopher and physician of Iran, was celebrated in March by 
the Iran Society in Calcutta, in connection with which, the Society 
has brought out a commemoration volume containing articles on the 
various achievements of the great scholar. 


ICCR News 

A reception was held by Maulana Abul Kalam Azad at Hyderabed 
House, New Delhi, to welcome Their Imperial Majesties The 
Shahanshah and Queen of Iran, which was attended by Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru and a large number of other 
distinguished guests. 

A reception was held by Prof. Humayun Kabir, Vice-President 
of the ICCR, at Hyderabed House to meet a Cultural Delegation from 
the China-India Friendship Association of China, on a — tour 
to India. | 

A reception was held by Prof. Humayun Kabir and Shrimati 
Kabir at Hyderabad House to meet President and Mrs. ee 
Kirk of the Columbia University, New York. 

A goodwill delegation from Uganda consisting of eminent 
representatives of the legislature, the press, women’s clubs, the 
commerce, and the municipal administration of the country, visited 
India as the guests of the ICCR, who were taken round different 
places in India and to meet whom a dinner party was held at 
Hyderabad House. 

A reception was held at Pataudi House to meet Shri P. N, Kirpal, 
Director of cultural activities of Unesco. 

An At Home was held at the Constitution Club, New Delhi, to 
meet the foreign scholars studying in Delhi. Shri Jawaharlal Nehru 
graced the occasion with his presence. 

A reception was held by Kakasaheb Kalelkar, Vice-President of 
the ICCR, in the Hyderabad House to meet a group of — 
students visiting India. 
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Prof. Humayun Kabir inaugurated a Winter School for foreign 
students held by the University of Allahabad. 

A reception was held in the premises of the ICCR for foreign 
students in Delhi, in which films were shown of Indian historical 
places, cultural activities and of the foreign students’ Camp organised 
at Kashmir by the ICCR last summer. 

_ Financial grants were made—to the Nalanda Pali Institute for 
starting a Foreign Students’ Welfare Section; to the Iran Society of 
Calcutta; to the Reception Committee at New Delhi for the First 
Soviet Youth Delegation; and to Shrimati Jaidev Vidyalankar for 
assisting the Cultural Lecturer in Hindi, deputed to Trinidad by 
the ICCR. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Essential Unity of all Religions, by Dr. Bhagavan Das, 5th ed., pub, 1955 
by the Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras—20, price 
Rs, 7/8/-, Foreword by Dr. Rajendra Prasad. 

‘The author of this volume of more than 800 pages, the venerable 
octogenerian philosopher of Banaras, has given in this work, for 
the benefit of the general reader, the result of his deep studies. The 
theme of the work is one of very great importance at the present 
time when discerning minds have perceived that the purpose of religion 
is much better served by ‘“‘listening to and respecting each other’s 
creeds” as king Asoka put it, than by quarrelling on the differences 
between various faiths, If the world is to be brought together, as 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan says writing of this book, it can be done only 
on the basis of mutual understanding, specially in matters of funda- 
mental belief. The perception of a transcendent unity of religions in 
spite of empirical diversity helps towards inter-religious understanding, 
and we cannot avoid the conclusion that the basic assumptions of all 
living faiths are the pursuit of wisdom i.e. philosophical understanding 
of the nature of ultimate reality, and the practice of love irrespective 
of distinctions of creed and community. The author with his encyclo- 
paedic knowledge of the origin and growth of different religions, has 
in these pages made a notable contribution towards the bringing of 
peoples together on the plane of mind and spirit. We fully share 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad’s view that a dispassionate study of this book will 
be a solvent for many of the difficulties which confront man today. 


On Yoga, Book I, by Sri Aurobindo, 1955, pp. 1034, price Rs, 15/-. 

Perseus the Deliverer, by Sri Aurobindo, 1955, price Rs. 4/-. 

The Integral Yoga of Sri Aurobindo, Parts 1 and 2, by Rishabhchand, 

1953-1955, price Rs. 3/- and Rs. 4/-. 

The March of Civilization, by Nolini Kanta Gupta, 1955, price Rs. 1/8/-. 
These five books are published by the Sri Aurobindo Ashram, 

Pondicherry (South India). 
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The first book is devoted to the Synthesis of Yoga. Among the 
‘modern exponents of Yoga, the most outstanding name is that of 
the seer of Pondicherry, who not only studied the system but attained 
success in its practice, giving to the world thereby a new interpretation 
of it and a remarkably new and complete philosophy of life. To all 
who are well-versed in philosophy and at the same time spiritually 
minded, this book will be a source of supreme enlightenment and 
profound inspiration. 

In the second book, a diam, the ancient Greek legend of Pecniit 
has been divested of its original character of a heroic myth and made 
the nucleus round which grow the scenes of a romantic story of 
human temperament and life-impulses on the Elizabethan model. 
Here the stage is the human mind of all times and the subject is an 
incident in its passage from a semi-primitive temperament to a 
brighter intellectualism and humanism—never quite safe against the 
resurgence of the dark or violent life-forces which are always there 
somnolent in the make up of civilized man—and the first promptings 
of the higher psychic and spiritual being which it is his ultimate 
destiny to become. 

The third and fourth books are an exposition of Sri Aurobindo’s 
conception of Yoga, by a well-known exponent. ~ 

The last book is a collection of very thoughtful essays by an 
erudite scholar who is the Secretary of the Ashram, on The march of 
civilization ; A chapter of human evolution ; The eternal east and 
west ; A global humanity ; The immortal nation ; Evolution of the 
spiritual consciousness ; Matter aspires; An evolutionary problem ; 
and, Values higher and lower. 


Equities, by Lila Ray, pub. 1955 by the Indian Institute of — 
Bangalore (South India), price Rs. 3/-. 

The authoress is an American by birth, married to an eminent 
Bengali litterateur. Her style is lucid and direct and she deals in this 
book in a thoughtful and interesting manner with the following 
topics—Liberty to live; Over men; Man and means; According to 
his work ; Unto the truth; Weaponless war; Peace and progress ; 
Place of occidental culture in free India ; and, Death to life. 


Silanka’s Cauppannamahipurisacariya, by Dr. Klaus Bruhn, pub. 1954 
by the Seminar fiir Kultur und Geschichte Indiens of the University 
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of Hamburg (West Germany), available from Cram, de Gruyter & Co., 
Hamburg. 

' This is another valuable addition to the “Alt und Neu-Indische 
Studien” research publications series brought out by the Seminar for 
the Culture and History of India of the University of Hamburg. 
It is a very scholarly treatment, with characteristic industry and 
thoroughness, of a Prakrit text of c. 9th century, which was known 
so long practically by its name only. Next to the well-known 
Trisastisalakapurusacaritra of the famous Hemacandra, this work 
contains the most elaborate presentation of the Svetambara version 
of Jaina world-history. Dr. Bruhn has dealt with this important 
text on the basis of a critical handling of the source materials 
available in manuscripts. 


Bauddhader Dev-Devi (in Bengali), by Dr. Benoytosh Bhattacharyya, 
pub. 1956 by Visvabharati, 2 Bankim Chatterji Street, Calcutta— 12, 
price Rs. 3/-. 

Visvabharati’s endeavours to bring out popular treatises in 
Bengali on difficult yet interesting subjects is not only timely but is 
also in keeping with the ideals of Rabindranath. Following upon the 
treatise on Vedic deities in the same series, the present work on the 
gods and goddesses of the Buddhist pantheon by a competent 
scholar on the subject, is certainly very welcome. With his mature 
scholarship Dr. Bhattacharyya has discussed within a very limited 
compass the wide range of Buddhist deities beginning from Adi- 
Buddha and the Five Dhyani-Buddhas to even those that symbolize 
certain concepts or certain virtues. ‘The parallel conceptions in 
Brahmanical Hinduism for these, whenever possible, have also been 
noted, though not with such details of iconography as one would 
expect. Certain deities with common names, such as Mahamayiuri, 
have however a different iconography in Brahmanical Hinduism and 
in Buddhism. Some of these, again, have undergone interesting 
changes in Jaina inconography too, which, if also pointed out, would 
have served to present a complete picture of the mutual give-and- 
take in the field of iconography in India. Such deities as Janguli, 
Tara, Gauri etc for instance, also occur in Jainism, but with a 
different iconography, the latter two being present there as Sasana- 
devatas. Nevertheless, the lucid manner in which the hierarchy of 
the deities, their different affiliations and symbology are explained 
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here, commends the book to all lovers of the science of Buddhist 
iconography and should ensure its popularity with the uninitiated 
public as well. The plates however could have been improved 


upon. 
A. K. Bhattacharyya 


The Charm of Indo-Islamic Architecture, by John Terry, pub. 1955 by 
Alec Tiranti Ltd., 72 Charlotte St., London W. 1., price 15 Shillings. 

This is an excellent introduction to the Northern phase of 
Indo-Islamic architecture by an expert who was sometime the Head 
of the Delhi School of Architecture, with tables, maps, background 
historical information, a select bibliography and a short glossary 
of technical terms, which will be of great service to the general 
reader. The sixty-one fair-sized illustrations, very well reproduced, 
and the brief descriptive notes thereto, leave nothing to be further 
desired. 


Scientific History of the Hindi Language, by Shamsher Singh Narula, 
pub. 1955 by Hindi Academy, Post Box 319, New Delhi, distributors 
Rajkamal Publications Ltd., 8 Faiz Bazar, Delhi, price Rs. 7/-. 

This book seeks to establish that Hindi and the other modern 
Indian languages did not emerge from the splitting up of bigger ones 
but resulted from the coalescing of smaller ones, thus showing that 
Sanskrit and the Prakrits were non-colloquial languages which did 
not give birth to the colloquial languages of later times. The author’s 
endeavours should be of considerable interest to students of the history 
of modern Indian languages, particularly of the great North Indian 
speech which claims today the status of the national language of 
India. 


Traner Silpa o Samskrti (in Bengali), by Gurudas Sarkar, pub. 1955 by 
Devkumar Basu, 7J, Panditia Road, Calcutta—29, price Rs. 3/-. 

This book of 120 pages gives a brief and interesting account from 
the historical standpoint of the art and culture of Iran upto the Pre- 
' Muslim era, with 5 illustrations. In view of the very close cultural 
contacts that India had with Iran in ancient times, it is a laudable 
venture on the part of the author and the publisher to give the general 
Bengali reader an introductory book on the subject. A table of 
contents should have been prefixed to the publication. 
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Poesy, 1955, price Rs. 2/-. 

Songs on the Hills, 1954, price Rs. 3/-. 

Konarak, 1954, price Rs. 1/4/-. 

Hydaya-puspa, (in Bengali), 1954, price Re. 1/-. 

These four books of verses on various topics are by Shri Lakshmi- 
narayan Sahu, a member of the Servants of India Society, Cuttack 
(Orissa), and published by him. The author is a well-known social 
worker who has considerable gifts of imagination. 


Uttarsiri, a Bengali quarterly, new series, vol. 3, nus. 1-2, pub. from 
6G, Raja Apurvakrishna Lane, Calcutta—2, annual subscription 
Rs. 3/-. 

The contents are of a distinctly intellectual stamp. 


The Journal of Family Welfare, a bi-monthly, vol. 2, no. 2, January 
1956, pub. from 278, Hornby Road, Bombay—1, annual subscription 
Rs. 8/-. 

The contents will be of much interest and usefulness to family- 
planning workers. 


The Welfare of the Child in the Home, a pamphlet by Shrimati Lalita 
Subbaratnam, pub. by the Ind. Institute of Culture, Bangalore—4, 
(South India). 

A thoughtful paper giving the experiences of an earnest worker 
in the field, who is the Treasurer of the Child Study Association of 


Bangalore. 


Kalidasa, Hala Satavahana and Chandragupta II, by S. V. Sohoni, a 
reprint from the Journal of the Bihar Research Society, Patna. 
An interesting contribution to the problems connected with the 


great Sanskrit poet. 


